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TEETH IN THE BETHLEHEM RULING. Judge Weinfeld’s turndown of the 


Bethlehem-Youngstown ‘merger is bound to affect many other companies 


SELLING WAVE HITS THE MARKET. One-day selling drives D-J average 


down nearly 15 points 


A SCARE FOR U.S. BENZENE PRODUCERS. With too much capacity and 


with prices tumbling, they shiver as Dow Chemicals signs up to buy from Russia... . 


WEST BERLIN BESET AGAIN, BY A STRENGTHENED FOE. Russia’s latest 


effort to absorb the Western sector puts the West on the spot 


DURABLES HOPE FOR BIGGER SHARE OF THE DOLLAR. Next year, 
by all the signs, should be the turning point for the hardgoods industries 


ECONOMISTS LOOK BACK—FOR IDEAS. Hindsight on recession shied th 


experts recommend policies for the future 


PRICES TEETER ON THE BRINK. Electrical equipment makers are on the 


edge of a price war. . 


EMPLOYERS FACE HIGHER UC BILLS. Most states plan to increase payroll 


levies next year to make up for heavy payouts to jobless workers this year 


IN BUSINESS. News about another antitrust triumph, layoff after Navy cuts 
seaplane program, private bid for power reactor, General Dynamics merger, swap 
of statistics 





Celanese Disciplines Its Mexican Offspring. Parent company is chopping out dead- 
wood and reorganizing for greater efficiency ; 
In Business Abroad. News about French barter deal for Soviet oil, prospects for 
British election, U.S. bids for Euratom business, Indonesian squeeze 


The Gentle Art of Simulation. RAND Corp.’s mathematical replica of Air Forc 
ogistics is example of latest thinking in all kinds of management decision-making 
log ple of latest th g Il kinds of g td ° 


Fears Spur Rail Merger Talks. A score of major systems are talking variou 
solidations, some aimed at simple economy, but others for defensive reasons 


New Try at Keeping Labor Peace. Arthur ro proposes labor and manag 

ment get together in a U.N. of their own : Bare eres 
New Strikes Hit Major Airlines. Labor troubles ground TWA, Eastern Air 

planes and threaten to spread to other carriers 

Showdowns Shape Up for 159 as more states get into right-to-wor Ak igh t 


In Labor. News about cost-of-living bas oc UAW talk of defense levy, 
tudebaker, new Kohler hearings, aircraft, textile union wage drive 


Teamwork — 2,000 Miles. Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, organizing for st 
g g J 
age, bet: space-spanning management setup, a younger team left free 


cove 


In Seiasiguaniahe News about Christmas parties and Christmas loot, GE's a 
meeting away from home. 


U.S. Rediscovers the Bookstore. Though publishers can’t pinpoint the reas 
Men’s Hats Off to a Style Boom. Fashion is the key to sales in a resurgent 
In Marketing. News about women in | a >r ads, white Christmas in Tampa st 
area, Detroit store’s play for irl b 


J. . 


State Funds Join Stock Parade. Signs point to major shift for state trust funds, 
more states move to let down bars to investment in commons. . 

In the Markets. News about government bond market, stocks abroa: 

probe, American Motors, utility’s new dividend policy 


Selling Aluminum by the Bucket. Reynolds Metals Co. has two big 
Ford and GM—who accept molten metal at their foundries next door. 
New Products 


In Regions. News about Puerto Rican industry, Miami Beach promotion, 
Boston, Detroit’s rival airport... 
BUSINESS WEEK is published weekly by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., at 99 N 


Broadway, Albany 1, N. Y. Entered as second class matter Dec. 4, 1936 at the Post 
Office at Albany, N. Y. under act of Mar. 3, 1879. Subscriptions $6 a year in U. S. A 
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BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . 91.6 140.3 9 *137.4 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot (thous. of tons). 1,281 1,846 ’ +2,000 2,003 
Automobiles and trucks 62,880 184,365 , +149,178 174,091 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $17,083 $53,561 : $48,336 $50,537 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 4,238 12,136 ; 12,378 12,579 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbls.)................-.. 4,751 6,832 6,968 6,975 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1,745 1,588 ’ 1,433 1,480 
Paperboard (tons) 167,269 295,993 ; 313,809 306,086 


TRADE 


Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and l.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars)...... 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 

Department store sales index (1947-49 — 100, not seasonally adjusted 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) age &. 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) ++75.4 
en i cn cma aeece seb ase e ee dead oen@eb ewe 17.5¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) ++76.4 
Scrap steel composite (iron Age, ton) $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)................ 0020 eee 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)........... **30.56¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, |b.) 


FINANCE 


500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10).. 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, yaad s).. 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 45, 55,110 56,703 56,874 N.A. 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks tt71, 86,332 94,062 93,710 N.A. 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks tt9, 31,794 30,315 30,592 N.A. 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks tt49, 24,938 31,854 31,288 N.A. 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding , 25,489 27,046 27,100 27,087 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK mh pd _— oath 


Average Ago Ago Month 


Cost of living (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = October 83.4 121.1 123.7 123.7 


* Preliminary, week ended November 22, 1958, tt Estimate. 


‘ 5 ; : Rous for "Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
+ Revised ** Ten designated markets, middling 4% in. ae 


- Not available at press time. 


ae PICTURES—Cover—-Ed Nano; 21—({top It.) W.W., (top rt.) Black Star, (bot. It.) Pictorial Parade, (bot. rt.) Paris Match; 29 

Match, (top rt.) Berlin Tourist Office, (bot.) Pictorial Parade 32 —(It.) U.P.1., (rt.) W.W.; 33 t.) Harvard University, (rt.) C.E.D 
(it Ed Nano; (rt.) Nolan Patterson; 54—Ed Nano; 60, 61—Georges Massart; 84, 85, 86, Grant Compton; 90, 92, 94—Grant Comptor 
t Lawrence C. Gumbinner Advertising Agency, (rt.) Hilton & Gray; 105—Grant Comg 125—Reynolds Metals Co 
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‘Phere are stars in the sky 


as well as thunder 








; There is goodwill in the hearts of men 

at Christmas. There’s a warm welcome for the neighbor 

—a deep desire for friendship between nations—a 

determination to achieve lasting peace. »« Clouds scud 

along the horizon, sometimes building up to frightening 

thunderheads. Angry voices thunder without reason—and 

threats, like lightning, break and crash over the people's 

heads. »« Yet the eternal stars are there—stars of Hope, 

of Faith, of Love—now dimmed or hidden by the clouds 

—now breaking through with a clarity and brilliance and 
strength that will not be denied. »« May these star 

be seen and followed by the wise men of all nations 

May they light the path to peace 

That is the Christmas prayer of the people. 





CHRISTMAS 1958 e BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 





Once more we reprint this now familiar prayer of ours, exactly as it was written eleven year 
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The Pro Town with the College Spirit 


is also Wausau Country 


by JOHN TORIN US, Managing Editor 


Green Bay Press-Gazette 


**Having grown up in Green Bay, I’m proud that 
our community-owned and operated football team 
has made Green Bay the best known little city in 
America. But I admit that we have a neighbor, 
Wausau, Wisconsin, which gives us a lot of compe- 
tition for that best known little city title. 





“Instead of a professional football team, Wausau’s fame comes from 
its unique way of working. And from what I’ve learned, that ‘Wausau Way’ 
is best reflected by an insurance company, Employers Mutuals of Wausau. 

“Employers Mutuals’ Representative in Green Bay, ‘Rey’ Challoner 
is a typical example of the Wausau—and Green Bay—spirit. He’s a great 
Packer Backer, former president of our Association of Commerce, Com- 
munity Chest and leader in other activities and in the Green Bay area he’s 
‘Mr. Workmen’s Compensation.’ His business card reads—‘Good people to do 
business with.’ Green Bay Packer directors like president Dominic Olejniczak 
and John Stiles who do business with Rey, say the card reads right.” 


The community consciousness of Employers Mutuals’ representatives every- 
where is our “‘Wausau Way’’ of doing business. You'll find it in our offices all 
across the country where we write all forms of fire and casualty insurance 
including group and automobile. We are one of the largest in the field of 
workmen’s compensation. For further information see your nearest representa- 
tive (consult your telephone directory) or write us in Wausau, Wisconsin. 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


Wausau Story 


with the GREEN BAY PACKERS 


A Green Bay Packer practice session finds two of 
the Packer Backers of over 1700 sizing up the team. 
Rey Challone 


representative in Green Bay. John S. Stiles is presi- 


left) is the Employers Mutuals’ sales 


dent of the Morley-Murphy Company and president 
of the National Wholesale Hardware Assoc lation, 





, 


Employers Mutuals’ Rey Challoner has a neigh- 
borly visit with policyholder Dominic Olejniczak, 
president of the Green Bay Packers and former 
Mayor of the city. Mr. Olejniczak, like many other 
Green Bay Packer directors, finds the ‘Wausau Way” 


is personal and thorough on all insurance problems. 


=e ere 


2 Good people to do 


fusiness with 
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READERS REPORT 
A Little Too Fast 


Dear Sir: 

From an inspection of your 
issue [BW—Oct.18’58,p120], _ let 
me compliment you on the lively 
story written around the big Black- 
Clawson newsprint machine at 
Great Lakes Paper Co... . 

I should perhaps point out that 
it is exaggerated to say our machine 
rolls out a ton of paper per minute, 
since to do this, it would have to 
operate three times faster than its 
top, designed speed. Actually, at 
2,250 feet per minute, the No. 4 
Machine at Great Lakes will pro- 
duce 420 tons per 24 hours, which 
figures to about 0.3 tons per 
minute. 

The error is noticeable only to 
the practiced eye; in no way de- 
tracts from the excellence of the 
Story. 





FRANK T. PETERSON 
PRESIDENT 
THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Well Done 


Dear Sir: 

I have read with considerable 
interest Co-ops Gain on Forward- 
ers [BW—Oct.18'58,p86]. dealing 
with the prevailing situation in 
connection with the non-profit 
shipping associations. 

First, 1 would like to compli- 
ment you on both the content and 
the structure of the story. It is 
unusually factual and quite fairly 
presented. 

C. B. CULPEPPER 
PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF NON- 
PROFIT SHIPPING ASSOCIATIONS, 
INC. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Other Owners 


Dear Sir: 

You printed a story Radio-Cable 
Merger [BW—Oct.4’58.p29] about 
the contemplated merger of inter- 
national communication companies 
In it you said Press Wireless is a 
subsidiary of The New York Times 
This is incorrect. There are three 
major stockholders in Press Wire- 
less—New York Times. New York 
Herald Tribune, and Time Maga 
zine along with anumber of smaller 
ones. 

While Press Wireless may appear 
to be a small operator taking into 
account gross revenue, [| might 
point out that it is handling ap 


5 





Why don’t you talk to the 
people at Chase Manhattan?” 


Leaders in every kind of business and industry the nation 
over know that it pays to do business with Chase Manhattan. 
By keeping in close touch with our well-informed bankers 
they can often head off financial problems before they arise. 
Such specialized departments as Utilities, Petroleum, Aviation 
and Atomic Energy are at your service, but whatever your 
business, a connection with Chase Manhattan can be ex- 
tremely valuable. Write us at 18 Pine Street, New York, or 
telephone HAnover 2-6000. 


The Chase Manhattan Bank 


fember Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





proximately 1.2-million words a 
day over its facilities . . . more 
than 70% of all press traffic in 
and out of this country. . . 

Wo. J. MCCAMBRIDGE 
PRESIDENT 
PRESS WIRELESS, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Companies in Politics 


Dear Sir: 

Your excellent article on the 
current increase in corporate polit- 
ical activity, Business Gets Polit- 
ical Urge [BW—Oct.11°58,p125] 
neglects to mention an important 
aspect of this trend. 

Management is starting to be- 
come aware of the stockholder as 
a voter whose interests often coin- 
cide with those of the corporation, 
and is increasingly communicating 
with him at this level. 

Public utilities were the first to 
recognize the advantages of such an 
appeal. Wisconsin Power & Light, 
for instance, has repeatedly urged 
its stockholders over the years to 
write, wire, or phone their elected 
representatives when proposed mu- 
nicipal, state, or federal legislation 
threatened the company’s role as 
a private supplier of electricity. 
Since the 1930s the company has 
organized stockholder committees 
in the various communities through- 
out the state wherein it operates, 
and these committees have acted as 
a very effective political force. ... 

; RoBert H. KENMORE 
VICE-PRESIPENT & TREASURER 
PHILIP LES#ERMAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
NEW YORKg@N. Y. 


t 
Two-Way Radio 


Dear Sir: 

Your arlysis of pricing policies 
of variou manufacturing firms, 
Price Hikes [BW—Nov.3’58.p23], 
certainly Ne the nail on the head. 

Becauseg you mentioned G-E 
two-way radio as a product slated 
for a 3.7% price increase, we 
thought you would be interested in 
a recent report by our research 
staff. Even with the new increase 
included, the average purchase 
price of a typical General Electric 
mobile unit today is lower than 
it was a decade ago. During this 
same period, the nation’s capital 
goods price index and average 
hourly earnings for manufacturing 
employees in all industries went 
up more than 50%. ... 

R. A. Pact 
INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS DIV 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Another example of 


CHEMICAL 
PROGRESS 














HOW G.E. 
CHEMISTRY 
FOUND 

A WAY 


for open motors to run 2.” 





— 
Water runs through the working parts of General Elec- forms a tight, void-free sheath impervious to water, 
tric’s new “wet” motors. Windings, bearings, magnetic dust and air. 
components function completely immersed in corrosive The chemical research that led to the development of 
sea water ...in water under high pressure... even IRRATHENE is part of a sustained program of chemical 
in chemical process liquids. investigation by General Electric to find new and 
What made these “wet” motors possible? An unusual improved materials for American industry. If you'd 
plastic insulating material developed through General like to know more about IRRATHENE insulation, write 
Electric chemical research. G-E IRRATHENE® irradiated Dept. IMS, CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL 
polyethylene — produced by bombarding conventional DIVISION, General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
polyethylene with high speed electrons — is a non-melt- New York, 


ing, high efficiency insulation with an especially useful Chemical and Metallurgical Division 
property: Given a simple heat treatment, IRRATHENE 


shrinks to about 50 percent of its original size. Wrapped &B 
around an electrical component “a aves, muae G E N E R A L > E LE C T R C 


ne Fluids, Er ns, Resins, Rubbers © Pher Molding Powders, Foundry R 


esins. Indust p © Fused Magne m Oxide @ METHY N ting Intermediate ° 
EFXAN® Polycarbonate Resins ® Mica Products, Va 3 tr ind F 
! 


apers, Electrical In Varr es, Permafiis, Wire Enamels, ! 
ates © Man-Made Diar is © Vo m Melted Alloys © CARBOLOY® Cutting . 


© West st (Anaheim, California): GLYPTAL® Alkyd R 5s © Polyester Re 





NEW... Expanded Facilities fo 


How Chrysler Marine and Industrial Engine Division is 


virding itself to bring 


NEW EXPANDED PRODUCTION FACILITIES 
\ move to larger plant area with greater floor space devoted 
exclusively to the production of industrial engines now is being 
effected. Coordinated with the vast Chrysler engine building 
organization, these new facilities (included in the above 
illustration) will provide unmatched capabilities for supply 
of industrial engines to exact customer production schedules 
with a minimum of lead time required. These expanded 
facilities also provide for faster design and manufacture of 
prototype engines for new customers. 


NEW ENGINE CENTER-DEALER NETWORK 

Strategically located Chrysler Industrial Engine Centers now 
are being established at service points throughout the United 
States. These new engine centers together with an enlarged 
dealer organization — plus five major parts plants and one 
master parts plant — make parts and service immediately 
available to the most remote user of Chrysler industrial power, 


e you still better products and service 


NEW EXPANDED FACTORY SALES AND SERVICE 
To better serve manufacturers and users of power equipment, 
new regional and district offices are being opened with added 
personnel, including specially trained service men. 


EXPANDED SALES-ENGINEERING SERVICE 
Through new engineering procedures. specification of more 
than 2000 engine models in the standard product line has been 
simplified for immediate pricing and fast delivery. In addition, 
famed Chrysler engineering is available to all customers 
at all times on specific power applications. 


EXPANDED PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
Intensified engineering research has been accelerated to still 
further widen the scope and improve Chrysler industrial 
power applications, 


Chrysler powered equipment for every major industry. 


Air Compressors 
Aircraft Towing Tractors 
Arc Welders 

Concrete Mixers 
Construction Pumps 


Ditching Machines 
Drilling Equipment 
Fire Pumps 

Farm Combines 
Farm Tractors 


Standby Generators 
Hydraulic Cranes 
Industrial Hoists 
Industrial Tractors 
Irrigation Pumps 





Chrysler Industrial kngines 


THE FORWARD LOOK 
IN INDUSTRIAL POWER 


THE FORWARD LOOK IN 


These new developments, plus the 
} = | Hidden EXTRAS of Chrysler industrial 
| INDUSTRI AL POWER engine supply service, have been 
| THE EXIANDED ENOINERRING. PRODUCTION AND SkRVIER EACILITIES oF detailed in a new brochure “The 
Forward Look in Industrial Power.” 


CHRY SLER. lt will be of extreme interest to 

power equipment manufacturers. 

MM x A request on your executive letter- 
head will bring your copy. 


a IVEARINE AND ICNDUSTRIAL ENGINE DIVISION 
Eee CHRYSLER CORPORATION DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 


Lift Trucks Petroleum Pumps Shovels 

Loading Machines Pulp Machinery Snow Mobiles 
Mobile Cranes Road Pavers Street Sweepers 
Motor Coaches Road Rollers Winches 
Orchard Sprayers Scoop Tractors Yard Cranes 





My Hartford Agent had adjusters 
at the fire 6'/2 hours after it started! 


Based on 


A phone call shortly after bed in 


a hurry. My building 
I threw my clothes on over my pajamas 
as I could. 
Ihe ged out of control for hours. . 
building on the block, mine included. 


midnight got me out of 
downtown was on fire! 

. got there as soon 
The whole block around my place was in flames. 
fire ra . destroyed every 
As soon as the excitement died down a little, | called my 
Harttord Agent. He was on the job by seven that morning... 
had two insurance adjusters with him. How reassuring it was 
to see everything handled in such a prompt and efficient 
manner! 

Ihe Hartford carried right through, too. In far less time than 
I thought it would take I received their check for $110,000 

. my claim paid in full. 
I'd heard 


standing service. 


a great deal about the Hartford tradition of out- 


Now, I had seen it work for me! 


us 


any 


File =474595 


Once 


notice.. 


again, the Hartford team swung into action on short 


. worked to bring about a prompt and fair settlement. 
when it takes more than a few 
hours to reach and aid a policyholder. But the Hartford is 
constantly striving for more efficient claim service. 
Helping to make this possible are 33,000 competent Harttord 
Group Agents across the country. 


There are times, of course, 


faster, 
For the dependable protection you need—backed by fast, 


friendly call your Hartford Group Agent or you! 
insurance broker. 


service 


Year in and year out you'll do well 


HARTFORD 


Fire Insurance Company 


GROUP 


wit 





SERVING SMALL 


NEW PRODUCTION TOOL 
FOR ADDRESSOGRAPH LOW-COST 
PAPERWORK AUTOMATION 


GRAPHOTYPE 


Designed to simplify and speed the production of 
Addressograph Master Records, the new Graphotype Class 
6400 is easier to operate, reduces costs and increases 
production from 10% to 35%. It's available for all 
Addressograph plate styles, and is equally useful for credit 
and identification cards. 

Teamed with an Addressograph machine, it provides for 
a fast, simple, economical method of storing repetitive data 





Cutting costs 
is our business 








BUSINESS 


BIG BUSINESS 








CLASS 6400 


on self-writing master records and mechanically writing that 
information accurately on the numerous forms required to 
activate and control everyday business transactions. 

For complete details about this important new advance 
in paperwork automation or a report on how Addressograph 
automation can cut your costs, call your nearby Addressograph 
office or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 


Cleveland 17, Ohio. © 1958 A-M Corporation *Trade-M 


Addressagraph-Multigraph 
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This friendly AAf@ man 





speeds up “traffic” inside plants! 


Safety Engineers from Mr, Friendly’s Company—American Mutual— 
are specially skilled at mapping out production short cuts that cut costs 
for AM policyholders 
For example, while inspecting a new policyholder’s plant, one Ayy En- 
gineer found that the plant layout involved costly backtracking and inter- 
ference and exposed employees to hazards. So he recommended and de- e 
signed an improved flow plan. This stepped up production by shortening me rica n 
the route of goods in process some 50% . . . eliminated danger spots . . . 
turned out a better product at lower cost 
For many policyholders —large and small— Safety Engineering the utual 
American Mutual way has increased production while decreasing accidents 


and insurance costs.* You could also profit by calling in the friendly AN LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
man! American Mutual, Dept. BW-17, Wakefield, Mass. 





Your friendly Aw man can advise 

*Wolverine Tube, Division of Calumet & Hecla, Inc., another Am you on all your liability insurance needs 
policyholder who profited through good safety experience, saved $134,905 
in 11 years (difference between manual rates for the industry and rates 
actually paid)... gained another $36,805 through Am mutual dividends. 











Leading writers of Workmen's Compensation, all forms of Liability, Crime, Accident and Health Insurance 





Rigid furnace 
Steel binding. 
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Cross section Steelklad 40-EE Brick 


Breakthrough 
in Steelmaking... 


Basic refractory brick—pioneered by Grefco 
—has produced a breakthrough in modern 
steelmaking. Previously, the advantages of 
greater steel production at lower cost, brought 
about by improved operating techniques and 
greater use of oxygen, were largely offset by 
the fact thatconventional refractories could not 
withstand the far higher temperatures and 
stresses that resulted. Only “‘All-Basic”’ fur- 
naces (i.e., furnaces completely lined with 
basic refractory brick) can endure these more 
punishing production schedules without costly 
shutdowns for repairs. 


STEELKLAD 40-EE keys. 


Steel plates between rings 


of brick used for 
suspending “‘tab"’ brick 





i 

! 
! 

! 
! 


! 
STEELKLAD 40-EE tab 
—« brick for suspended 


construction. Hold down beams 


used to maintain 
roof contour. 


As a result, there are or soon will be in opera- 
tionin North America morethan 75**All-Basic”’ 
furnaces with roofs of GREFCO “STEEL- 
KLAD 40-EE”’, the original internally-plated 
basic brick. 


Grefco technical and sales service personnel 
will be glad to provide you with the basic 
brick exactly tailored to your needs, and with 
the know-how and experience that make 
Grefco the industry leader in basic refractories. 


A COMPLETE REFRACTORIES SERVICE 


GENERAL 
REFRACTORIES 
COMPANY 


Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





by wires. 
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Put your best foot 


Step ahead with a truck that’s 
’59-New in savings, style and stamina! 


Look over Ford’s ’59 models and judge for yourself. 
Pickup? Ford’s big Styleside Six is a real penny- 
pincher. City delivery? See Ford’s Parcel Delivery 
models and the new Courier. Tandem Axle heavy- 
weights? Ford has ’em . . . with tilt cabs, too! In all, 
there’re over 370 models, to provide you with the 
right truck for your job. See your Ford Dealer and 
put your best foot Ford-ward! 


... FOR Savivves / 


Ford Short Stroke Six with economy carburetor . . . Ford’s 
rugged Short Stroke Six engine squeezes extra miles from every 
gallon of gas for amazing fuel economy! Moreover, Ford 
pickups are available with Styleside bodies that offer all-steel 
construction for greater rigidity, strength and durability. These 
sleek beauties give the smoothest ride of any %-ton pickup 

. Ford Parcel Delivery windshield-front-end models provide 
functional design that reduces special body installation costs! 


..- FOR SUES 


New Courier—does credit to your name .. . Here’s the way to 
make every delivery a “special delivery’! It’s Ford’s smart 
new Courier—America’s most distinctive sedan delivery. 
There’s big new loadspace—92 cubic feet of it—and items as 
long as 12 feet can easily fit inside. New, too, are big windows 
in the rear and sides to give car-like visibility in city traffic. 
Cargo area is lined for maximum load protection! 


FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 


«--LESS TO OWN...LESS TO RUN 
---LAST LONGER, TOO! 


key Fey 


Every Ford has 


{SAFETY GLASS 


n every window 


Tandem capacity plus Tilt Cab advantages . . . Brand 
new—Ford Tilt Cab Tandems with ratings up to 
75,000-lb. GCW! Now get the quick servicing, riding 
comfort and easy handling of tilt-cab design in tandem- 
axle trucks . .. biggest Tilt Cab haulers built by Ford! 
They save 3 ft. in over-all length, give you more 
payload, save hours of maintenance, 














— FOR GREATER FAYLOADS f 


Now—4-Wheel Drive Pickups for off-road work. 
For the first time —%4-ton and %4-ton trucks with 
Ford-built 4-wheel drive at Ford’s low prices! They’re 
equally at home on highways or on toughest off-road 
jobs. They’re tough and sure-footed in sand, mud, 
snow—even on grades of 60%! Available early in 
1959 as Pickup or Chassis-Cab models. 


Toughest two-tonner on the road... a dependable 
money-maker on the job! Ford’s new F-600 
Series have increased spring capacity and offer 
new optional 6000-lb. front axle for even greater 
payload capacity, longer axle life! Wide choice of 
Short Stroke power, too—modern Six or either 
of two new V-8 engines! 


















































the company.......... 


Service — provided locally, 
in depth, ranging from 
in-stock deliveries to 
metallurgical research 


Materials buyers, instituting a “get to know\your sup- 
plier” policy, are profitably rewarded when they investi- 
gate the local Crucible warehouse. For Crucible provides 
the most complete steel service available — down to the 
smallest detail. 


For example, master files are kept on customers’ 
receiving schedules and special requirements, so that 
deliveries are accurate and trouble-free. Special delivery 
vehicles, maintained in addition to truck fleets, ensure 
prompt delivery in emergencies. Provisions are made 
for fast, accurate information on analyses, heat-treat- 
ing, machining, etc., and you can get it by phone or 
service contact, depending on your needs. 


This technical assistance is designed to supplement 
each phase of your own operation — engineering, pro- 
duction, toolroom or maintenance. A special “vertical 
service” is maintained so that, where necessary, cus- 
tomer assistance is carried out by specialists in par- 
ticular types of steel; for example, high temperature, 
stainless, die casting, etc. On the research side, exam- 
ples too numerous to mention show how Crucible metal- 
lurgical service can help develop steels to meet new, 
more exacting requirements in your field — special steels 
that might permit advanced techniques to offset the 
rising cost of production. 


A not inconsiderable part of Crucible service is its 
wide range of products (up to 16,000 items in local 
stocks alone). This range, combined with current inven- 
tory programming with an advanced model IBM com- 
puter, opens the possibility that your local Crucible 
salesman can actually locate an unusual special item 
you need by searching the entire nation-wide network of 
Crucible warehouse stocks — and do it in minutes while 
you wait on the phone. 


This service in depth at one local source means better, 
faster, more profitable steel buying, whether you make 
high speed drills, soda fountain equipment, valves, gears, 
turbine parts, surgical equipment—in fact, if you require 
steel at all, in any form or analysis. 


If you would like to investigate the advantages of 
Crucible service, why not contact one of Crucible’s 27 
branch offices and warehouses? For the address nearest 
you, or for data on any phase of our service, write 
Crucible Steel Company of America, Dept. MK05, The 
Oliver Building, Mellon Square, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


CRUCIBLE | STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA 


_, ats products 


4 of thousands 


HIGH SPEED STEEL - Finish obtaine 


hobs fr t Rex® M-2-S 


FROM CREATIVE CRUCIBLE — the one full range of special steels: high speed; tool steel; plastic mold; stainless; free-machining, 


high-strength, wear-resistant and standard AIS! alloys; hollow drill; agricultural discs and shapes; heavy-duty coil springs; specialty alloys; permanent magnets; 
precision castings; cold rolled alloy and carbon spring steels; titanium and titanium alloys; stainiess and high alloy welded tubing; vacuum-melted metals. 
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WEAR RESISTANT ALLOY STEEL - One oF sice!’s tougher 


assignments occurs in the heavy construction industry wher 


e€ a combina- 
tion of high strength and toughness is needed, along with an ability to 
stand up under severe abrasive conditions. It was precisely for such 
applications as this — wear plates, grouser bars, rock crushers and the 
like — that Crucible MAX-WEAR alloy steel was developed 


STAINLESS STEEL —- When it comes to food 
cndling — in soda fountains, restaurants, schools or 
nstitutions — no material surpasses Crucible stain- 

teel. Its rugged strength, long-life lustre, and easy- 
surface make it the ideal material wherever 
appeal, sanitation and low maintenance require- 

s must be met. Crucible stainless sheet and strip 


available in all standard gauges and widths. 


TITANIUM — In modern jetliners now in production, and soon to be 
seen on commercial airways, Crucible titanium has been selected for 
such vital parts as jet engine pods, ailerons, and tail assembly parts 
That's because of its high strength — light weight characteristics that 
impr raft efficiency — make possible greater payloads. 





HOW HELPS... 


d REACH FOR SPACE. From sat- 


ellites to** Project Moon’”’; from 
Nike missiles for defense to 
ICBM’s for retaliation; today 
man’s mastery of space is be- 
coming ever more apparent. 
Hercules, through its Chemical 
Propulsion Division, is playing 
a role in these new achieve- 
ments of science. Hercules has 
been making solid propellants 
for rockets since 1942, advanc- 
ing performance characteristics 
through continued research and 
development. These adventures 
into space are a combined ef- 
fort of American industry and 
sovernment. Hercules takes 
pride in whatever services it 


can render. 


RECORD PROGRESS OF MULTI- 
COLOR. The development of 
multicolor lacquer, a revolue 
tionary new finish for interior, 
ind product 
| 


is documented 


ute color motion 


just released. The film d 


strates the beauty, durability, 





and economy of this remark- 
able protec tive coating. Con- 
tact your multicolor lacquer 


supplier for showings. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


900 Market Street. Wilmington 99, Delaware 


ee HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 


G58-9 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


Unsettling effects of the stock market’s troubles shouldn’t be under- 
estimated (nor overestimated, either, for that matter). 


This week’s break in prices isn’t necessarily signaling any change in the 
outlook for business generally. The drop in values, sudden as it was, can’t 
even be called a surprise (BW—Nov.22’58,p130). 


Nevertheless this sort of thing could slow the recovery’s pace if it went 
very far. Consumer sentiment is always vulnerable—and that’s particularly 
important just before Christmas. 


Put the stock market in perspective. Prices had got very high in rela- 
tion to 1958 earnings. Even though dividends had been pretty well main- 
tained, rising prices had been pushing yields lower and lower. 


Most analysts felt a sizable shakedown would be a healthy thing. 


You had to expect a canny market operator to cash in some of his paper 
profits in the stock market along about now (page 27). 


Moreover, he had a good place to turn. High-grade bonds were affording 
a return three-quarters of a percentage point higher than a representative 
list of industrial stocks. 


He could better his income—in relative safety—on the sidelines. 


Some investors saw fit to lighten commitments in the stock market right 
at this time because of fears about the business outlook. 


Their action, like as not, will prove right for the wrong reason. 


They were disturbed because recovery hadn’t been going quite so rapidly 
in the last couple of months. Their doubts should soon be dispelled (BW— 
Nov.22’58,p19), but they still may buy stocks back cheaper. 


e 

Our economy seems due to get its next major lift from increased con- 
sumer spending for durable goods, notably autos (pages 30, 31). 

People are spending more money this year than last (about $290-billion 
against $285-billion). But they’re spending less of it on hardgoods—either in 
terms of dollars or as a percentage 

Partly that’s because these purchases of costly durables are deferable; 
but it is more directly due to overbuying in 1955 and 1956. 


Consumer spending next year should rise to about $305-billion—and 
might quite possibly go a billion or two higher even than that. In 1960, 
consumption expenditures of $325-billion are not at all unlikely. 


To be sure, there also will be some rise in the cost of living. 


But higher prices (particularly in the next few months) are unlikely 
to soak up anything like the full rise of income and spending. 


More mouths have to be fed out of rising incomes in 1959 and 1960 
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But even on the basis of the highest of the official population projections, 
dollar incomes and real purchasing power should be higher. 


Per capita spending in 1957 was $1,660. It probably will be a few 
dollars lower this year (due to population growth). But it should rise to about 
$1,725 in 1959 and to $1,790 in 1960. 


Food costs have been declining a bit the last couple of months. And, by 
March or April, they will be lower than last spring. This is one of the 
factors releasing a bit of money to help with monthly installment payments 
on durable goods—dquite aside from rising personal income. 


Consumers’ propensity to save—always has to be counted a factor in 
whether or not they'll be in the market for new cars or refrigerators. 


But saving, at an indicated annual rate of $22-billion in this year’s third 
quarter, was on the high side. With greater job security in 1959, it is quite 
probable saving will decline in relation to income. 


That alone could shake out an extra billion dollars or two—and $2-billion 
more or less is about 1% of annual retail sales. 


Children who have been crowding the schools these last few years now 
are about to flood the labor market. You can see this from the numbers 
about to turn 18 years old (even though allowance has to be made for the fact 
that more stay in school longer). 

The number reaching age 18 hit its low, just over 2-million, in 1952 
The figure has risen slowly to 2.3-million since then. By 1961, it is due to 
jump to about 2.9-million annually. 


Not all the 18-year-olds will be job hunters. Many of the young men will 
stay in school another two to four years; a sizable portion of the girls will 
never enter the job market at all. 


But providing the jobs for those who do seek them is the first responsi- 
bility of an economy that expects to enjoy maximum growth. 


Then, starting about 1963 and 1964, you can look for the promised 
upsurge in marriages and the heralded Market of the Sixties. 


Early this year, there were just over 50-million households in the United 
States (not all husband-wife households, of course), representing substantially 
higher household formation in recent years than expected. 


Growth of better than 800,000 a year since 1955 exceeds very substan- 
tially the actual marriage rate. 


Many of the “extra” households are maintained by single persons. 


And “undoubling” of parents and married children still goes on. 


Population reports on the number of oldsters who will be with us in the 
years to come contain no surprises—for these people are with us as the 
middle-aged now. But, for the record: 


About 1%-million people reach age 65 each year at the present time; 
in 20 years, the annual average will be 1.7-million. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Nov. 29, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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COME TO “UPSTATE, N.Y.” 


new market place of the world 


Modern schools with excellent faculties help make | pstate N. Y.. 
a great place for families to raise their children. Here, you'll find some 
of the most complete and well planned educational facilities in the 
nation, from kindergarten to college. These schools provide industry and 
business with a large, stable supply of technicians and skilled workers : : 
7 y ; POWERED BY 
In | pstate, N. Y., there’s plenty of low-cost power, rich markets and 


superb transportation via rail, air, water or modern Thruway. N | A G A R A 
For confidential assistance, and specific information on available sites M O KH A VW K 


and buildings in Upstate, N.Y.. write or phone the Director of Area 
Development, Niagara Mohawk, Dept. B-11, Syracuse 2, N.Y. NIAGARA all MOHAWK 








At Hastman 


the question of color 


in plastics 


has over 39,000 creative answers 


Eastman’'s Leadership in Color Creativity Has Produced Tenite Plastics in a Range of More than 39,000 Colors 


To get an answer, you 
have to ask a question. 
Users of Tenite plas- 
tics have asked enough 
questions since 1932 
to make it necessary for 
Eastman color technol 
ogists to create formu 
lations that will soon 
total 40,000 different 

colors and color effects 
While an untrained person may think of 
colors only in terms of the basic spectrum, 
his eyes usually are perceptive enough to de- 
tect even a minute variation when two colors 
are placed side by side. To such an eye, a 
new automobile interior would look disturb 
ingly “wrong” if there were the least bit of 
difference between the color of its upholste ry 
and its matched plastic appointments such as 
steering wheels, arm rests or control knobs. 
Accurate color matches, therefore, are a 
vital concern to all manufacturers of plastic 
products that must be used in harmony with 
other colored materials of different surface 
texture, density or reflectivity such as painted 
wood, enameled metal, colored tiles or textiles. 


And, as color becomes more important in 


product design and merchandising because 
of its sales-stimulating effect, the attendant 
problem of proper color matching becomes 
even more critical. 

Since 1932, when Eastman began to pro 
duce plastics, it has developed and kept on 
file, formulations for over 39,000 colors. This 
experience, plus Eastman’s pre-eminence in 
color photography and textile dye technology, 
makes it possible for customers to depend on 
Eastman for the broadest range of colors avail- 
able in the entire plastics industry 

In many instances, of course, customers 
can solve their color selection problems merely 
by consulting the extensive files of color chips 
available at every regional Tenite sales office. 
More extensive research in color matching 
can be carried out at the Tenite Color Labora- 
tory in Kingsport, Tennessee. Here, the user 
ot plastics is invited to work out his color 
problems in cooperation with a trained staff 
of color technicians. 

Every day, some 15 to 20 requests for color 
matching are received by the Tenite Color 
Laboratory. These are submitted through re- 
gional Tenite sales representatives in the 
United States and Canada and through 
numerous Eastman affiliates abroad. The 


color samples submitted for matching include 


almost every known material —textiles, 


metals, tiles, wood, rubber, other plastics, 


paint and many more 


Four days usually are sufficient for the color 


technicians to make the match. For highly 


critical applications, 


dustry, where there are many complicating 


as in the automotive in- 
factors of texture and density, the technician 
often submits several tentative matches. 
When a sample arrives at Kingsport, the 
first step is to search for a possible match 
among the color chips in the Laboratory file. 
39,000 


chips of Tenite colors already developed may 


Frequently, one of the more than 


match the sample perfectly. If a match is 
found, the next step is to supply a trial batch 
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of colored Tenite pellets to the customer. 

When no formulation on file permits a 
match, the Laboratory proceeds to create a 
new color formulation. The technician first 
takes advantage of Eastman’s 26 years of past 
color creativity—by selecting existing color 
chips of the nearest color matches and noting 
their colorant formulations. These provide 
him with helpful references for which there 
is no substitute. Drawing on the performance 
of colorants in many previous tests and in 
their actual finished or processed state, the 
technician avoids time-consuming delays ot 
trial and error. He is assured that the color 
ants are easy to disperse, are compatible with 
the plastic mass and the plasticizer, and that 
they possess the maximum resistance to mi 
gration and the attacks of time, light, weather 
and temperature that limitations of availabil 
ity will permit. 

\s he weighs out the colorants to make the 
new match, the technician varies the formu- 
lations of the nearest matches, adjusting them 
to approximate the exact color needed. When 
variegated, pearlescent or metallic effects are 
wanted, the technician must deal with the re 
sult of combining the components as well as 
with the color match. Often, he relies on in 


tuition—disciplined by years of experience 
to create a totally new and striking effect 
for the customer. 

In the next operation, components of the 
formulation are blended together on milling 
rolls to insure homogeneous dispersion. Color 
chips are then molded from this test batch, 
and evaluation begins. 

If surface coloration is the critical 
factor, visual or “eyeball” inspection usually 


only 
suffices to confirm the match. But even here, 
the technician must bring his highly special- 
ized judgment into play. He must consider the 
visual implications of the two textures and 
their psychological effect in determining ac- 
ceptance of the color in plastic as the proper 
match for the color in another material. In 
addition, over-all size and shape as well as 
contour of the original sample complicate his 
color matching efforts. 

When light transmission is to play an im- 
portant role in the end-product, the techni- 
cian turns for conclusive guidance to the 
spectrophotometer. This precision instrument 
measures the length of light rays, and its find- 
ings permit formulation of properly trans- 
lucent colors when transmission ratings must 
be held within limits dictated by the end-use. 


TENIT 


Color creativity 
depends on color research 


If the color fails to duplicate the sampk 


either by “eyeball” or spectrophotometer test 
ing, the matching process starts all over again 
Finally, when the color technician is satis 


fied that the color match is accurate and th 


at 


it can be supplied in commercial quantities 


within the prescribed limits of commercia 


acceptability, he makes a detailed record 


the new Fenite ( 


formulation in the 
Laboratory file. 

Careful detailing of the formulation i: 
of the most 


important steps in the 


matching operation—for the 
scale production depends upon the 
with which the has | 


corded. 


SUCCESS 
formulation 


With the writing and filing of the for 
tion, another customer has had his color qu 
tion answered—and another color ha 
created by Eastman. 

The full story of the color resources tl 
Butyr 


ate, Tenite Polyethylene and Tenite Acetate 


back up the Eastman plastics —Tenite 


—is told in a 20-page booklet, “COLOR 
For your free copy or more information 
these plastics, write to EastMAN CHEMI 
PRODUCTS, 


Al 
INC., subsidiary of East 


Kodak Company, KINGsPorRT, T! 
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Judging the match 
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plastics by Eastman 
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Teeth in the Bethlehem Ruling 


@ Court disapproval 


of the Bethlehem-Youngstown 


merger is the first test of the Clayton Act’s Section 7. It tends to 
strengthen the government's hand in other merger cases. 


@ Judge Weinfeld’s decision throws new light on the 
criteria of shares of market and competitive area. 


@ Mergers still are legal in many circumstances—but 


company lawyers will have to 


The court decision last week against 
the proposed merger of Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. and Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. does much more than block a 
merger that has long been desired by 
both companies. 

Judge Edward Weinfeld’s ruling 
demonstrates that Congress was really 
thorough back in 1950 when it sought 
to make the Clayton Act an effective 
weapon to stop industrial concentration 
and company growth through mergers. 

Weinfeld’s decision is the first judi- 
cial ruling on a government antitrust 
suit based on the Clavton Act's new 
Section 7 antimerger provisions. Sec 
tion 7’s key language makes it illegal 
for one corporation to acquire the 
steck or assets of another corporation 
where in any line of commerce 
in anv section of the country, the effect 
of such acquisition may be substantially 
to lessen competition, or tend to create 
i; monopoly.” 
¢ Points It Makes—The steel decision 
does several things: 

e It dramatizes and expands the 
application of last year’s Supreme Court 
decision that EF. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co.’s stock ownership in General 
\lotors Corp. violated the Clayton Act. 

e It puts into a court decision— 
where precedent counts—many of the 
gal and economic theories that gov- 

iment antitrusters have been using 

other merger cases not vet decided. 
¢ It shows that judges will follow 

d apply the small-business philosophy 

ibedded in the Clayton Act. 

e It illustrates that Section 7 can 

mergers involving relatively small 

ires of a market—where the merged 
ires are far short of monopoly. 

Of course, as one trial judge's opin- 

Weinfeld’s ruling is not binding 

other courts in other cases. His de- 


look again at others. 


cision can be appealed, and ultimately 
the Supreme Court can either affirm it 
or reverse it. But the current Washing- 
ton betting is that Weinfeld’s ruling 
would stand up on appeal. Particularly, 
observers point to the many crucial 
points that Weinfeld decides by citing 
the Supreme Court’s own language in 
the du Pont-GM decision. 

¢ Other Cases—Whatever the fate of 
further appeals by the companies, last 
week’s decision has current significance 
to businessmen. Because the govern- 
ment won, no doubt is left about its 
merger policy: There won't be anv let- 
up, and it may get tougher 

Had the steel companies won in the 
trial court, the whole approach of the 
Justice Dept. and the Vederal Trade 
Commission to mergers would have 
been doubtful. There would have been 
a period of uncertaintv while the gov- 
ernment sought a Supreme Court rul- 
ing. This could have stalled pending 
prosecutions and stayed the govern- 
ment’s hand as new merger situations 
developed. 

Among the companies that have 
pending antimerger cases against them: 
Pillsbury Mills, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitarv Corp., Brillo Mfg. Co., Scott 
Paper Co.. Fruehauf Trailer Co., Conti- 
nental Can Co., National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corp., Borden Co., Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co., Gulf Oil Corp., National 
Sugar Refining Co., Brown Shoe Co., 
Procter & Gamble Co., and Revnolds 
Metals Co. 
¢ Up in the Air—Fven if Weinfeld’s 
decision finally becomes riveted into 
law, there are still plenty of mergers 
that are legal. For instance, nothing 
has vet been nailed down about a case 
where a company buvs up another that’s 
out of business or about to go out of 


business (page 38). Without conflict 
with Weinfeld’s reasoning, a small man- 
ufacturer—even in steel—might well be 
able to buy up a competing manufac 
turer. And there’s nothing definite 
against a conglomerate merger involving 
two different ‘lines of business. 

In general, though, wherever compa 
nies are acquiring competitors, they 
must take a hard look at the legalities 
that are laid down so specifically in the 
Bethlehem-Youngstown decision. 


|. Issues of the Case 


A Bethlehem-Youngstown merger— 
long under consideration—was formally 
proposed in an agreement that the com- 
panics signed in 1956 in full knowl- 
edge that the government intended to 
challenge the merger under the 
Section 7 
e Company Side—During the 19-day 
trial last spring, the companies defended 
the merger in these terms 

Bethlehem and Youngstown comple- 
ment rather than compete with each 
other. ‘That's because cach sells the 
bulk of its products in its own natural 
markets—roughly, Bethlehem in_ the 
East and West, and Youngstown in 
the mid-continental area. 

Even after the merger, the new com- 
pany would have sizable competition 
from the rest of the industry. Compet 
ing steel makers would still be pr 
dominant in those products common 
to Bethlehem find Youngstown 

Rather than reducing competition, a 
merger would increase competition—by 
creating a nationwide competitor for 
the industry giant, U.S. Steel Corp 
and by creating more cffective com- 
petition against other steel makers in 
Ohio, Tlinois, Indiana, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, a market that Bethlehem 
has difficulty in penetrating 
¢ Government Side—On the other 
hand, the government took this stand 

The companies’ “natural market con- 
cept” doesn’t hold up; the companic: 
do compete in the same geographic 
areas, do sell in each other's natural 
markets—often selling the same prod- 
ucts to the same customers 

The companies have a_ significant 
share of the industry’s products, and a 
merger would increase concentration 
(and Bethlehem’s rank) both nationally 
and in important regional markets 
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particularly a 15-state ‘Northeastern 
area’ and a five-state “Chicago area.” 

The most significant competitive im- 
pact of the proposed merger would be 
on smaller steel companies—not on U. S. 
Steel. It could lead to another round of 
mergers in the industry. 


ll. The Court’s Findings 


In his ruling, Judge Weinfeld relied 
heavily on what Congress said when it 
passed the 1950 law. He concludes that 
Congress clearly intended to limit fu- 
ture increases in the level of economic 
concentration through mergers and ac- 
quisitions, to mect the threat to small 
business posed by mergers and thus to 
aid in preserving small business, and to 
cope with monopolistic tendencies earl 
in their development, long before they 
become a monopoly that would violate 
the older Sherman Act 

Weinfeld also relies heavily on Con- 
gressional reports for the standards he 
uses to decide whether or not the stecl 
merger would substantially lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly. 

\s adopted by him, the standards to 
he used ire 
stantially 


nates 


whether a merger “‘sub- 


increases concentration, elimi- 
1 substantial factor in competi- 
eliminate 1 substantial source of 
upplv, or results in the 
f relationships between 
cllers which deprive their 
compete.” 


tion 
establishment 
buvers and 
rivals of a 
fair opportunity to 

If a merger produces anv one of these 

ults, Weinfeld indicates, it would be 
illegal. The proposed merger of Bethle- 
hem and Youngstown, he specifically 
ivs, has all these effects 


Ill. Industry Competition 


Weinfeld noted the industrv’s high 

‘ree of concentration—12 companies 
control 83% of industry capacity; the 
top six have almost 68%. In this scale, 
Bethlehem ranks second and Youngs- 
town sixth, with respective 1958 ingot 
capacities of 16.3 ind 4.6% 
dustrv’s total 

\s for products, Weinfeld early in 
his ruling makes the point—stressed by 
that about 75% of 
capacity of Bethlehem 
ind Youngstown for production of fin- 
ished steel products is in products that 
both companies produce and sell 
¢ No Price Competition—As for com- 
petition in the industry, Weinfeld 
makes the bald assertion that there is 
“no real price competition in the iron 
and steel industrv.”” He savs the record 
in the trial “‘establishes” that 
U.S. Steel initiates price changes, which 
are then followed by all other producers 

But Weainfeld finds a principal form 
of competition in the “assurance to buy- 
crs of continuing sources of supply.” 


of the in 


thr< government 
the combined 


merger 


Because of chronic periods of short sup 
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ply in various products, Weinfeld finds 
that an assured source of supply is more 
important to a than 
price. 

Of equal importance in the buyer's 
choice, savs Weinfeld, is the desire to 
buy from steel suppliers who do not 
compete with the buyer in product mar- 
kets. The purpose: to avoid dependence 
on a competitor for raw material. 


steel consumer 


IV. The Relevant Market 


Whether a merger violates Section 7 
turns on the determination of just what 
market is affected. ‘This involves two 
scparate questions: 

e What is a “line of commerce” | 
product market)? 

e And what is a “section of the 
country” (a geographic market)? 
e Line of Commerce—Judge Wecinfeld 
adopted the government's position that 
1 line of commerce is any product or 
group that has “peculiar characteristics 
and uses which make it distinguishable 
from all other products.” ‘This is the 
definition applied by the Supreme Court 
in the du Pont-GM case 

Ihe companies argued for a 
line-of-commerce definition—far broader 
than the government’s—including “com 
mon finished steel products” and “mill 
products” which should be considered 
together because they can be produced 
by the same mills. For example, their 
conception of a sheet and -strip mill 
product line included hot-rolled and 
cold-rolled sheets—each considered by 
the government to be a separate prod 
uct market. 

In a monoply case under the Sherman 
Act, Weinfeld points out in rejecting 
this view, the issue is whether a com- 
pany has the to control price 
or exclude competition. In such cases, 
the existence of substitute products 
must be considered because thev can 
limit the power over price. 

But in a merger case under the Clav- 
ton Act, power to control price or ex- 
clude competition is not the issue—only 
whether there is “a reasonable prob- 
abilitv of substantial lessening of com- 
petition.” 
¢ Protecting the Buver—lurthermore, 
Weinfeld savs, “competition is not just 
rivalry among sellers it is rivalry 
mong buyers for sources of supply.” 

While a producer may be able to 
shift production from one product to 
another, buvers obviously cannot shift 
their purchases: “A user of steel sheets 
cannot make do with bars, rods, pipe or 
plates ae 

Weinfeld puts it: “The onlv flexibil- 
itv the buver has is in the choice of 
the company from which he buys the 
product he needs. It is just such free- 
com of choice that Section 7 is de- 
signed to protect. 
¢ Section of the 


broad 


p wCT 


Country—\\ cinfcld 


adopts the government's position, too, 
on the geographic sections of the coun- 
trv in which the effect of the 
can be studied. 

He finds six significant markets: 

(1) The U.S. as a whole; the 
Northeast quadrant (including 21 states 
and the District of Columbia, equal in 
coverage to the Eastern, Cleveland- 
Detroit, Pittsburgh-Youngstown, and 
Chicago production districts of the 
American Iron & Steel Institute); (3) a 
four-state area of Michigan, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and New York; (4) Michigan 
and Ohio; (5) Michigan; and (6) Ohio 

Both in selecting these relevant mar 
kets and in measuring the competitive 
impact of a merger on them, Weinfeld 
relics mainly on the two companies’ 
shares of total industrv shipments. Tor 
example, he says it 1s illegal for Bethle- 
hem, with 16.1 of total shipments of 
hot- and cold-rolled sheets to Michigan, 
Ohio, New York, and Pennsylvania, to 
increase its share by adding Youngs 
town’s 5 And it is illegal for Beth 
in Ohio 


Mcrger 


lehem to add its 3.9 

to Youngstown’s 11.3 
W einfeld 

market 

and Western—an ‘“‘obvious gerrymander- 


nig of the country to mect the 


alone 


terms Bethlehem’s three 


ireas—Eastern, mid-continent, 
CNIZCTI- 


} 
cies of this Case 


V. Impact on Competition 


Vhroughout his ruling on the impor- 
tant issues of products and geographic 
markets, Weinfeld emphasizes the im- 
portance of considering buvers. In turn- 
ing to the ultimate question—whether 
the proposed merger may substantially 
lessen competition or tend to create a 
monopoly—the same emphasis appears 

He finds the merger would “add sub- 
stantially to concentration in an al 
readv highly concentrated industry and 
reduce unduly the already limited num 
ber of integrated steel companies.” ‘The 
would have 20 of the 

ind the Big ‘lwo 
thus making “even 
more remote than at present the possi 
bility of any real competition from the 
smaller members of the industr 

. Opposes Giant—W cinft Id completeh 
idea of beneficial “competi 
n giants.’ Ihe 
that the 
powerful enough to meet 


11ieW comp i11\ 


industry's capacitv, 


would have 50 


rejects the 
tion betwe 


had 
panics are 


COmMpalhies 
irgued iutomobile com 
any problem posed by the elimination 
of Youngstown as an_ independent 
source of supply 

Savs Weinfeld did 
not, in enacting the antitrust laws, in 
tend to give free play to the balancing 
powcr of gigantic enterprises and leav 
the less powerful purchaser helpless 
What Congress sought to preserve was 


“Congress 


a social and economic order not depend 

ent on the power of a few to take car 

of themselves.” 
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Selling Wave Hits the Market 


Prices were vulnerable to wide swings, and a few dis- 
appointing news items upset them. Monday’s sell-off cut the 
Dow-Jones industrial average nearly 15 points. 


The great bull market of 1958 suf- 
fered its first real setback this week. 
On Monday, the Dow-Jones industrials 
average plunged almost 15 points, the 
sharpest break since the selling climax 
after Pres. Eisenhower's first heart 
attack. 

A drop in stock market prices had 
been expected by many observers (BW 
—Nov.22’58,p130), vet the big one-day 
sell-off came as a surprise to most. It 
was a clear indication that the market 
is in a shaky position, vulnerable to 
large-scale fluctuations. 
¢ Higher They Go—The shakiness of 
the market stems largely from the ex- 
tremely rapid rise in stock prices that 
preceded the drop. From a low of 440 
on the Dow-Jones last April, the bottom 
of the recession, the average soared to 
566 last week. The latest buying wave, 
which came right after the Democratic 
victory in the elections, had shoved the 
average up more than 20 points in just 
two wecks. 

This strong buying wave started to 
dry up last week. As prices moved up, 
sellers began to appear. And this week, 
the sellers came out in force, driving 
prices down all along the line. 
¢ Harder They Fall—There were a num- 
ber of reasons for the outburst of sell- 
ing. Many investors who had seen stock 
prices rise faster than expected, decided 
to do some profit-taking. Others who 
had been overly optimistic about the 
business outlook were made uneasy by 
stories of weakness in steel and autos. 
Many brokers said, too, that the Berlin 
crisis was a source of concern. 

But the chief reason seems to be that 
the market was ripe for a technical cor 
rection. Arthur Wiesenberger & Co., 
for instance, advised its customers to 
do some selling, reported that the mar- 
ket generally reacts “sharply and . 
violently in the 13th month following 
a major bottom. . . .” 

One veteran analyst described this 
week's break as typical of the early 1925 
market, when 20-point drops—and rises 
-were commonplace. As he put it, “In- 
\estors are over-anticipating, so that 
even the slightest shadow was enough to 
cause a shakeout.” 

Actually there were a number of 
shadows. Last week, for instance, in 
vestors were disappointed in the divi 
dend action of some key stocks—East- 
man Kodak, United Fruit, and AT&T. 
They were also disappointed by the 
news of cuts in copper prices and of 
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the Administration’s latest effort to cut 
government spending. 

¢ Temporary?—Though these develop 
ments have dampened the heady optim 
ism of investors, most analvsts feel that 
the drop is simply a technical correc 
tion, with temporary effect. By this, 
they mean there is no fundamental 
change in the business outlook or in 
the investment picture, but merely that 
the rapid rise in stock prices made a set- 
back inevitable. 

Some analysts think that a drop of 
20% from the peak would be within 
bounds of a technical reaction. But few 
professionals think that the drop will 
go this far. On the contrary, most say 
that the total decline is likely to be 
limited to 5% or 6% 
¢ The Near Future—In fact, the over- 
whelming majority of experienced ana- 
Ivsts feel there are only two possibilities 
for stock price movements in the near 
future. One is that the market, having 
had a selling climax, will promptly start 
rising again, but at a slower pace. The 
ether is that the technical correction 
might take a month or two to work it- 
self out, with stock prices moving a bit 
lower before a new rise begins. 

There is almost no: fecling that the 


market is sct for any sizable or pri 
longed decline. ‘That's partly becau 
the economic outlook is strong 
partly because investors are still equity 
minded. ‘This combination should spell 
higher prices for stocks over the long 
run. 

¢ Shift in Buying—But there may wel! 
be a sigmificant shift in what investor 
buy. Defensive stocks, which began 
rising during the recession and ha 
continued to climb in_ the 
may now sink somewhat. Growth issu 
which are currently selling at very high 
price-carnings ratios, are also likely to 
show smaller gains. It’s the cvclical 
autos, steels, electrical equipment that 
may get most of the buving play 

This week,. for example, a number of 
big investment funds reported that the 
were utilizing the drop in the markct 
to shift from defensive stocks into the 
more cvclical issues. “This is what w 
have been waiting for,” said one invest 
ment manager. 
¢ The Losers—The stocks that dropped 
the most in the decline were generall 
the ones that had gained the most dur 
ing the rally. Some cvclicals were in 
cluded in this categorv. According t 
one expert: “The light-fingered holder 
who play the market got nervous, but 
they are only a small portion of the in 
vestment public.” 

Phere’s no question that Wall Street 
welcomed the break as a healthy sign 
Most veterans fear a runaway boom that 
could end in a collapse. Until this wee! 
there were signs that the market wa 
embarking on just such a flight into thi 
stratosphere. 
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A Scare for U.S. Benzene Producers 


Benzene is one of the building blocks 


of organic chemistry, used in such 
diverse products as synthetic rubber, 
uvion, dvestuffs, and DDT. Despite 
the wide markets and an annual con- 
sumption estimated at 365-million gal., 
the colorless and highly flammable 
liquid has become a major worry of 
U.S. chemical producers. Domestic 
overcapacity has increased perilously, 
and domestic prices continue to tumble. 
Now comes what may be the hardest 
blow of all. Dow Chemical Co., onc 
of the major U.S. benzene, 
has signed a two-vear contract to buy 
an annual 27-million gal. of benzenc 
from Russia. Dow has long been re 
garded as a domestically oriented com 
pany; now some industry executives fear 
that its turn to Russian supplies might 
start a mass shift of U.S. companies 
to cheaper foreign sources of benzene 
ind other basic chemicals, on long-term 
contracts. 
e¢ Effect on Price—Possible immediate 
cffects of the Dow move on the U.S. 
market have benzene producers shud 


uscrTs ot 


dering. Overcapacitv of U.S. plant 
was already figured at about S0-million 
gal. for next vear, what with recent 
expansions by several big ‘Texas oil 
companies. After Dow, that figure will 
have to be upped substantially. And 
one major producer moans that the 
mestic price, which hung at 36¢ a gal 
as late as last summer, might casi 
plunge by the vearend to the Ru 
asking price of 24¢ a gal. 

¢ Washington Yawns—Officially, Wash 
ington savs it couldn’t care less about 
the Dow deal. ‘The ‘Variff Commi 
points out that the U.S. has been 
major importer of benzene since bet 
World War II. There is no nnport 
tariff on it, and last vear the U.S. im 
ported 24.3-million gal. of benzene fro 
Russia. 

In fact, benzene already makes wu 
the very great part of total U.S. chem 
cal imports from Russia—last vear tl 
benzene figure 
total chemical imports of $7.5-milli 
from the Soviets. ‘The Dow deal 
shoot that figure up considcrabh 


was $6.9-million out of 





West Berlin Beset 
eet The Kremlin’s latest offensive to absorb Berlin puts West 


on the spot. How tough the West will get is still a 


question. 


Airlift brings much needed food, coal, and Refugees from Communist satel- 


1948 other supplies to blockaded West Berliners 1952 lites crowd into West Berlin. 


Hungarian revolt spurs West Soviet troop contingent leaves East Berlin sector under a propaganda 


1956 Berliners to march in protest. 1958 sign urging the West to follow the “peaceful” example of Moscow. 
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gain by a Strengthened Foe 


West Berlin, a pivotal outpost of the — today than they turned out to be during — ons and missiles, Moscow can 
free world 100 miles inside Communist the 1948-49 blockade. act, tough—and stand a much 
territory, is coming under siege again he difference lies in what has hap- chance now of getting away with 
Its chances for survival free from pened to Soviet military power over the The Communist offensive t 


Communist control seem far bleaker past 10 vears. Backed by nuclear weap- up West Berlin began over twe 


Se a : 
Prosperity in West Berlin is reflected in brightly 
lit shops along the sophisticated Kurfuerstendal 


Riots in East Berlin against low living standards and 
1953 Communist oppression bring Soviet tanks to the scene. 1955 


] 
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East Germany’s growing power as Soviet pawn shows in goose-stepping troops marching in East Berlin in May Day para 
1958 Moscow is preparing to hand Pankow government the entire control over East Berlin, and force West to recognize it. 
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when Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
announced that Russia would hand 
over its “occupation mission” in East 
Berlin to the Communist East German 
government. He told the Western 
powers that they should do the same. 
¢ Guessing—That put the West on the 
spot. Early this week, Secy. of State 
Dulles said the U.S., Britain, and 
lrance would meet any Soviet moves 
in Berlin with “unity and firmness.” 
But no one here or in West European 
capitals is sure what moves the Com- 
munist will make. While there’s an 
clement of bluff in Khrushchev’s threats, 
it seems clear that Moscow will follow 
through and turn over the control of 
allied military trafic in and out of West 
Berlin to the Kast Germans. That will 
force the NATO one way or 
another, to deal with representatives of 
the Pankow government, which so far 
they have not recognized as anything 
but “agents” of Moscow 
Karly this week, there were still con- 
iderable disagreements between the 
NATO powers as to how tough a line 
they should take in countering Soviet 
But the State Dept. was work- 
ing on the basis that 
e Ihe squeeze on 
ipplied more slowly and more 
1945. Khrushchev will 
teps that might touch off a wat 
e The crisis reflects a general 
toughening of Khrushchev’s tactics to 
ward the West. Moscow mav tie its 
moves in Berlin to demands for a sum- 
conference, for 


Oo 
ago 


powers, 


MOVES 


Berlin will be 
craftily 


than in avoid 


mut negotiations on a 
German peace treaty, and for a halt to 
the West’s rearming of West Germany 
¢ Varied Opinions—As for the tactics 
to be used in meeting the immediate 
crisis threatening West Berlin, Wash 
ington officials range of 
opimons. The largest group favors deal 
ing with the East without 
signing written agreements or ex- 
tending de facto recognition of their 
government. A second group advocates 
another airlift, with fighter escorts if 
needed, and even tank columns to pro 
tect access routes through East Germany 


have a wide 


Gcermans 
any 
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into West Berlin (map). A third, tiny 
group sees the Berlin threat as a good 
opportunity to offer Moscow the neu- 
tralization of central Europe in exchange 
for German reunification. 

¢ Soviet Moves—Actually, the West has 
never had Moscow’s written assurance 
of free access to West Berlin. We 
couldn't get this from the Russians 
while World War II was still on. After- 
wards, Gen. Lucius D. Clav did not 
want to accept specific routes because 
that might be interpreted as a denial 
of our night to any and all routes to 
West Berlin. 

Then, in June, 1948, Soviet military 
forces slapped a total blockade on West 
Berlin. For the next eleven months, 
the U.S. and Britain pressed up to 900 
planes into regular service to keep the 
beleaguered city alive. In April, 1949, 
the airlift delivered a record 12,849 
tons of supplies in a single day to the 
three airfields of Tempelhof, Gatow, 
and Tegel. 

With the blockade over, West Berlin 
rapidly became the main door to the 
West for 1.3-million refugees—many of 
them skilled workers from East Ger- 
many. ‘The citv’s economy also grew at 
a fantastic rate, thanks to around $1.2 
billion in U.S. aid and almost $1.5- 
billion vearly in subsidies from Bonn. 
Unemployment since 1950 has dropped 
to 8.4% of the labor force. Manufac 
turing, focused on electrical goods and 
textiles, has tripled. Though isolated, 
the city has watched the rapid growth 
of commercial and tourist trafic over 
routes connecting with West Ger- 
many. 

At the moment, the West 
garrison includes 5,000 U.S 
and about 7,000 British and French. 
Vhere also are a number of small tank 
units. The troop strength of the U.S. 
7th Army stationed in West Germany 
and backing up West Berlin is about 
200,000 men, organized into pentomic 
divisions with nuclear weapons 
e Street Scenes—As for Berlin itself, 
here’s the picture from a BUSINESS WEEK 
correspondent 

West Berlin looks like one, huge con 
struction job. Some $100-million in 
new projects, including — parliament 
buildings (for a future reunified Ger 
many) and a technical university, have 
been started this vear. 

While the West Berliners seem 
proud, hard-bitten, humorous, and so 
phisticated, the East Berliners in their 
sector appeat ‘prole- 
tarian” as their surroundings. ‘There's 
hardly a sign of reconstruction any 
where in East Berlin, except for Stalin- 
allee, nicknamed “Little Moscow.” At 
night, you really get the feeling of a 
divided city when you see “Free Radio 
Rias” on the border of West Berlin 
flashing free world news in big, lighted 
letters to people in East Berlin. 
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as gloomy and 


Durables 


Just about every kind of statistical 
measure right now points distinctly to 
1959 as the time for the long-awaited 
upturn in consumer spending on dui 
able goods 

If this turns out to be the case—as 
most economists and many industry 
experts think—it will be the first time 
since 1955 that such things as auto 
mobiles and appliances have taken a 
larger share of the buyer's dollar. The 
charts above plot the bleak recent past 
for the hardgoods people—but, more 
cheerfully, they also project what seems 
bound to happen within the next two 
vea©s. 

From. the 11.7% of con 
sumers’ income after taxes that con 
sumer durables are taking this vear, 
the McGraw-Hill Economics Dept. pre- 
dicts that durables will rise to a 12.3% 
share in 1959 and to 13.3% in 1960 
In dollars, that means a gain from 
$36.5-billion this vear to $40-billion 
next and $46-billion in 1960 
¢ Modest Triumph—' hat isn’t so great 


low of 


an upsweep as many hope for in the 


light of what happened after the 195+ 
Coming out of that second 
postwar decline, consumer 
jumped from 12.6% of 
income to 14.4% in one vear, 
$7-billion. 

But almost anv gain would mark an 
important economic turning point \s 
long as key durable goods are lagging. 
there will continue to be 
the economy, even though other sectors 
such as softgoods, services, and public 
spending are increasing. 


recession 

durables 
consumect 
more than 


1 softness in 


|. Reasons for Optimism 
Ihe 


several economic 


optimists place their faith im 
factors 

e Personal incomes are again head 
ing upward, despite a slight bobble in 
October caused mostly bv strikes (BW 
Nov.22’58,p1 } Vhes« 
ing up in “discretionary 
is, income after taxes and 
such as food, rent, and othe 
living expenses 

e Consumer savings this vear have 
climbed, while installment 
the end of 1957 has declined $1-billion 
Liquid savings this year are up 
S4-billion. ‘To boost their outlays on 
hardgoods, consumers needn't 
their accumulated savings; all they hav« 
shift that annual addition to 
savings into purchases of durables 

e LT here 1S 


gains arc 
income” 
iter nec 


sities 


debt sin 


ibout 
spend 
to do 1s 


indication, too 
that emplovees will be working longe: 
hours next vear, with some overtim« 
And it is generally felt that it is over 
time prospect of it 
that goes into hard goods 
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moneyv—or_ the 
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Hope for Bigger 


SINCE 1955 — people have diverted 
their spending away from 


durable goods 


(Billions of Dollars) 
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Data Dept. of Commerce. 


e Finally, the mere fact that so 
many consumers have been out of the 
market for durables supports the idea 
they must soon return. 

lor instance, Harvard economist 
Sumner Slichter savs: “Between 1954 
ind the third quarter of 1958, personal 
after taxes increased by $76- 
billion a vear, but outlays for durable 
consumer goods increased by only $4- 
billion a year. On the basis of past 
bchavior of consumers, outlays for dur 
ble consumer goods in the third 
uarter of 1958 were around $5-billion 
low normal.” 

He concludes from this that a boom 
: durables will probably start in 1959, 
ith a “considerably stronger’’ boom in 
OU 


InCcOMNC 


Autos: The Key 


It is still too early to get a firm fix 
| just what the auto industry will do 
the 1959 model year. Some of the 
rly optimism about another 1955 is 
ding. But too few cars, say the indus- 
economists, have been pushed into 
alers’ hands to make a true test. 
For the first 10 days of November, 
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Share of Dollar 


NOW —signs are that they'll 
change that, boosting sales 


like this 


(Billions of Dollars) 


CONSUMER SPENDING 
ON DURABLE GOODS 
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1951 


the daily selling rate was 13,000 cars, 
which is 200 under the third 10 days 
of October. This amounts to a pretty 
fair performance—the third 10 days of 
the month are alwavs the best, the first 
10 davs always the worst. Yet if autos 
were going to take off on a really good 
vear, the selling rate now ought to be 
up around 17,000 dail lake vour 
choice whether it is (1) lack of produc 
tion or (2) poor reception of the new 
It’s still guesswork at this stage. 
¢ Good Cheer—On the other hand, 
University of Llinois economist Hans 
Brems goes way out on a limb to pre- 
dict, using a complicated set of formu- 
las, that auto sales may likely hit 
6.3-million units. 

This is 


models 


VCT\ 


based on the supposition 
that disposable income for 1959 (in 
1957 prices) will rise $20-billion above 
1958—and there are many cconomists 
who think this is exactly what will hap- 
pen. Brems’ lowest estimate for auto 
sales, based on an increase of only $10 
billion in disposable income, comes to 
6.3-billion units. 

Even that figure is far above any pre- 
dictions you can get out of Detroit 
manufacturers. The head of one of the 


1958 


biggest finance companics this 
gave his best guess for new car sali 
anywhere from 5.5-million to 6-million 
e Not Another 55—Generally, the in 
dustry itself predicts a 20 sales in 
crease over 1958. No 
think of 1959 as another 
lor one thing, there isn't the credit 
today that was so 
in that sensational, record vear. In 1955 
easy terms—as high as 42) month 
were available for the first time. Now 
36-month credit has become standard, 
and people apparently aren't so im 
pressed with the case of terms 
Besides, installment debt in the ca 
lier period started at a relatively lov 
level. ‘Today, even with a $1-billion 
pavback during the vear, it is still sub 
stantial. 


One 
1955 


Secil 


leverage mportant 


lll. Appliance Outlook 


The appliance industry, too, is som 
what warv about whether it will get 
bigger share of the consumer dollar 
However, Hotpoint, for one, figure 
an increased consumer durable percent 
age—from 11.7% to 12.2%. Phil 
president, James M. Skinner, Jr., als 
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there 
toward durables 
Almost all makers think thev'll get 
unit 1959, and con- 
equently a dollar volume, re- 
they get a bigger 
dollar share. Already, sales have turned 
up, starting about July, according to 
General Electric Co. Motorola expects 
its fourth quarter to approach record 
ules. Irigidaire general manager H. F. 
Lehman says, “we are optimistic about 
next vear and predict that appliance 
ndustrv sales 7 


believes is a shift of spending 


more volume in 
bigger 


irdless of whether 


ibout 7% to 
Westinghouse offi- 
industry will get “15% 
more of the consumers’ dollar.” 


will he up 
10‘ over 1958 
cials think the 
to 20 
Home laundry equipment manufac- 
turers seem the m« t optimistic Judson 
». Sayre, pr dent of Norge, savs “home 
laundry will lead the rest of the indus- 
trv in 1958 But he also issues a note 
of caution. He figures the 
1959 is whether the 
will produce twice as optimistically 
should, causing price cuts and 
dumping, and making it only a “syn 
thetic upturn.” 
Hotpoint s 


nian, 


biggest 


qucstion in indus 


tr 


1 it 


William C 
Inflation is the most 
problem ind the industry 
probably will be better off over the long 
pull if it doesn’t experience a real boom 
for the next vear o1 
© Furniture— 1 hx 
not sO 


Wiich- 
cautions 
cCTIOU 


two ‘i 
industry 1s 
appliance 


furniture 
optimistic is the 
group 

\ spokesman for the National Assn. 


of Furniture Manufacturers savs that 


while furniture bottomed out a couple 


of months before the general economy, 
it hasn't fast. It 
will vear 8% 
behind would have 
1959 to recover what 
was lost in 1958. To reach 1956 levels, 
it would have to add another 4° 

“It doesn’t sound possible to gain 
14% in 1959,” says the spokesman. 

Ilow to get of the consumer 
dollar has worried the furniture indus- 
try for a long time. It’s pinning its 
hopes to a new program that will start 
in 1959. ‘Through a public relations 
irm, the industry will trv to bring more 
ittention to home furnishings (BW 
Jun.28'58,p76). But the results remain 
to be seen Ihe NAFM spokesman 
savs: “It’s hard for so many furniture 
manufacturers to compete for that dol- 
lar against the four big auto manu 
facturers.” 
¢ No Starvation—W hether a company 
is selling autos, appliances, or furniture, 
it faces one fact about the American 
consumer today: He isn’t so starved 
for goods as he was even as late as 1955 
So the dynamic factors behind the pre 
vious splurge that ended in 1957—even 
earlier for some consumer durable in- 
dustries—may take considerably beyond 
1959 to materialize again 


started up again as 


probably end up the 
1957; the 
to gain 10 in 


industry 


THOT 
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ARTHUR BURNS, chairman of 
CEA, wants more flexibility in tax rates to 
counterbalance economic slumps and surges. 


former 


SEYMOUR HARRIS, Harvard's 


economics department, wants full recovery 


head of 


before government fights inflation. 


Economists Loo 


When cconomists look backward, it’s 
rarely from nostalgia. ‘Vhev're usually 
secking ammunition to support their 
policy recommendations for the fu 
ture. 

That's the reason for the spate of 
recession post-mortems that the men 
above—and manv of their colleagues 
lave been performing lately. The re 
sulting policy conclusions are likely to 
plav an important role within the Ad- 
ministration and on both sides of Con- 
gress in the months ahead, as the politi 
cal battle develops over whether to 
spend or cut the budget, whether the 
national goal should be mainly to stim- 
ulate recovery and growth or to curb 
inflation. 
¢ Bums on Taxes—In a Washington 
speech last week, Arthur I. Burns, 
Columbia cconomics and 
former chairman of Pres. Kisenhower’s 
Council of Economic 
cred one of these 
tems 


professor 


deliv- 
post-mor- 
In so doing, he chastised the 
government for putting the main em 
phasis of anti-recession policy on in- 
creasing spending rather than on cutting 
taxes. 


Advisers, 


recession 


Decisions to boost spending 
with more for defense, public works, 
housing, education, post offices, unem 
ployment compensation, and other pro- 
grams—“‘came in a long serics, spread 
out over months,” he said. ‘The total, 
said Burns, was “much larger than 
had been planned or advocated by the 
fiscal authorities of our government.” 
Burns grants that, taken as a whole, 
government action—especially the mone 
tary and housing measures—did contri- 
bute to an early But most 
spending programs, he insists, “did not 


TecovVcry. 


become cffective soon cnough to be of 
anv appreciable aid during the reces 
sion.” For the fiscal vear that ended nn 
June, federal outlavs came close to the 
official made before the re 
cession began. But for the 
fiscal year started in 

about months after the 
recovery —federal spending 

S7.3-billion, or 10 over a veal 
Cash outlays, Burns pointed out, will 
go up nearly $11-billion, or 13 

¢ Too Little Help—So, said Burns, the 
nation entered the ex 
panding phase of federal spending “and, 
although the private economy ts advanc 
ing, a Sharply rising 
spending is still ahead of us.’ 

Burns implied that this use of spend 
ing gave the too littl 
lus when it was most needed 
that expansion already 
would lead to resumed inflationary pres 
sure. ‘This, he 
“responsible idvocates of a general tax 
cut sought to prevent 
course, one of these 
the onset of the slump 
¢ Immediate Impact—But a number ot 
government cconomists are pri itel 
critical of Burns—and especially of hi 
point that the impact of increased ted 
eral spending comes too late to help in 
a recession. ‘lhe economic impact, they 
argue, is almost immediate. As soon as 
a maker of atomic subs, sav, knows that 
Congress has voted the money and the 
President has signed the bill, these econ 
omists contend, the company 
work with borrowed monev. It orde1 
components, hires engineers, and_ th« 
increased defense budget thus takes ef 


estimates 
current 
July, “‘or 
Start of 
will rise 


which 


two 


y 
ago 


has just now 


+ 
) 


] ] 
scale Ol federal 


economy stimu 
ind now 
Was occurring 
said, is precisely what 


Burns, of 


was advocates at 


goes to 
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GOTTFRIED HABERLER, another Har- 
vard economist, would curb labor power to 
end cycle of inflation, tight money, slump. 


ALFRED NEAL, president of Committee 
for Economic Development, would boost 
nation’s economic growth to an annual 5%. 


ack—for Ideas 


fect just as fast as housing stimulants 

One government economist guesses 
that the nation has already felt the im- 
pact of most of the increased appropri- 
ations voted this year by Congress. He 
regards Burns’ argument as unrealistic 
anyway, because, he insists, even if Con- 
giess had cut taxes, it would have in- 
reased spending, too, 
¢ Split Over Spending—Despite rumors 
that there has been a fight within the 
\dministration in recent weeks over 
whether to favor a tax cut, there is no 
sign anywhere of Administration sup- 
port for reducing taxes now. “The sub- 
ject simply never comes up,” says one 
insider. But a case can be made that 
there’s a split within the Administration 
ver spending. Some of Eisenhower's 
department heads are going to fight 
spending cuts, despite the President's 
nnounced determination to hold the 
budget down. ‘These spending proposals 
re not going to be defended on 
giounds that the economy needs stimu 
liting, but out of political realism—for 
tear of offending the sectors of the 
lectorate benefiting from them. 

lhe bureaucrats’ stand on spending, 
however, will be mild compared to that 
f some of the Democrats and inde- 
endent liberals, who are the real ad- 
ocates of stepping up spending or cut- 
ting taxes. One academic spokesman 
for this camp is Seymour Harris, chair- 
an of Hlarvard’s economics depart- 
nent, who looks on the present recov- 
ry as far too sluggish. 
* Prescription From Harris—\W riting in 
he November issue of the Review of 
kconomics & Statistics, Harris savs: 
If we want to get a quick recovery, 
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we have to depend upon aggressive 
measures such as reduction in tax rates 
and an increase in spending brought on 
by new programs.” Earlier this vear, 
before the Byrd Committee, Harris 
suggested a $3-billion reduction in taxes 
over six months—and repeated if neces- 
sarv) and a $4-billion rise in federal 
spending for calendar 1958. He con 
tends that this program is still “sensi 
ble.” If the government had done what 
he advised, Harris thinks, the present 
budget deficit would be smaller, not 
larger—because a stronger recovery 
would have meant bigger tax revenues. 
In Harris’ view, the Administration 
has continuously given too much em- 
phasis to monetary policy, too little to 
fiscal policy. He concludes from recent 
experience that “we can overweight 
the importance of treating an instability 
of the currency.”” With the economy 
still underemployed, he maintains Wash- 
ington should definitely not ‘introduce 
a dear money policy because we arc 
fearful of an inflation a vear or two 
later.” The time to fight inflation, he 
holds, is when it comes. 
¢ Haberler on Prices—But not all eco 
nomists think inflation is so distant a 
possibilitv. Says Gottfried Haberler, 
Harvard economics professor and the 
author of the classic League of Nations 
study, Prosperity and Depression: “I 
expect that after a short breathing spell 
the price creep will begin again.” 
Haberler thinks “money illusion” 
the notion that more money income is 
an acceptable substitute for more real 
income—has worn thin. As a result, he 
thinks, the price “creep” will speed up. 
And, he adds, “if steps are taken to 


keep the price rise to a creep, unem 
ployment will again increase.” 

He sees no easy wav out of the evel 
into which the economy has 
itself—inflation succeeded by _ tight 
money succeeded by recession. So h 
envisions “‘a period with a somewhat 
greater average volume. of unemplo 
ment than we had in the carly biftic 
something like 5% and 6%. Phat 
much joblessness, he thinks, may bé 
necded to keep wages at a level com 
patible with stable prices. “Thus 1 
the price we have to pay,” says Haber 
ler, “for permitting labor monopolies to 
push up money wages in excess of the 
gradual rise in over-all productivity of 
labor.” 

Rather than suffer unemployment of 
4-million to 5-million, it) would b 
“cheaper and preferable to curb mono] 
oly power of labor unions,” Haber! 
continues. But he sees little prospec 
for action in this direction. Ile baw! 
out his fellow cconomists for failing t 
“point out this dilemma and to arou 
public opimon.” In 
stances, Haberler concludes, “we shal 
have to continue to pay a high pri 
for financial stability.” 

e Few Takers—However, few econ 
ists will take Haberler’s challenge. On 
one side, Leon Kevserling, chairman of 
the CEA under Pres. ‘Truman, ha 
cently plumped for a growth rate far 
i than at present. And ¢ 


worked 


these circum 


faster 
much more conservative spokesman, .\ 
fred C. Neal, president of the ¢ 
mittee for Economic Development, ha 
irgued for an annual growth rate of 
—about double the average of recent 
vears. 

“Remember,” 
sians are averaging 7%. At 5 
maintains, “we would be able to aff 
adequate defense, more economi 
velopment assistance, increased 
tor education, and mi 
care and still be able to allow our 
capita consumption to — increase 
nearly the rate that it has in 
years.” 

Neal suggests several wavs to 5] 
growth. He would lighten taxes ai 
regulations on business. He 
“team up” government and busine 
especially in foreign aid and trade. Ee 
would climinate programs that actu 
curtail productivity, such as present 
farm policies. And he would push tax 
reform and government measures to 
crease and investment 
plant and equipment and research 

Economists such as Kevyserling 
Sevmour Harris would shoot. for 
same end, of course, but with far m 
weight on strengthening over-all dé 
mand—cither by 


SaVs 


Neal, “the R 


research, 


l 
] 
i¢ 


wou 


saving In new 


MO;>re ZOVCrnine it 
spending or by reducing taxes in th 
lower-income brackets. 

e Credit to Stabilizers—W hatever the 


discords in the recession post-mortem 
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there’s general satisfaction with the way 
the economy's built-in 
rested the decline 


stabilizers ar- 
did this by 
keeping personal income high while pro- 
Nearly all the 
omists would with Arthur Burns 
that ‘‘this loosening of the ties be- 
tween production and the flow of per- 
onal incomes is one of the sig- 
nificant and promising developments of 
our tine 

The 
ment 
ition 


Lhe 
auction dropped ccon- 


oO 
IPTC" 


most 


stabilizers included welfare 


pav- 
uc h is 
ind 


Ven mor°re 


unemplovment compen- 
security. benefits—and, 
important, the automatic 
drop in personal and corporate tax pa 
ind the steady flow of dividend 
iments by corporations 
Nlost like 
further strengthen these income-support 
stabilizers. With the economy ex- 
panding again, Burns contends that “we 
Te in 


ocial 


ments 


cconomist Burns, would 


ing 


1 position to carry out per- 


manent improvements in unemplov- 
not only with a view to 
but also with the 
objective of increasing the resistance of 


our cconomy to 


ment msurance 


mitigating hard hip 


1 future recession.” 

¢ Lingering Danger—None of the ob- 
ervers thinks the danger of more serious 
depression is passed. Manv feel the na- 
tion’s luck has been unusual. Burns and 
thers point out that Sputnik, whatever 
its unhappy implications for the mili- 
tarv. did give 1 boost to 
tivity And 
berry notes 


to those 


economic ac 
Harvard’s James Duesen- 
that vith all respect 
who take credit for the recov- 
ery from the 


duc 


1953-54 recession, it must 
ly id that thev had all the breaks.” 
\t that time, there were booms in for 
cign investment, housing, and in spend- 
ing by durable 
iutos. No one anticipates so 


consumers on goods, 
especially 
many such “breaks” operating together 
immediate future 

¢ Recommended Controls—W ith 
cconomy so vulnerable to ups and 
many of the cconomists are 
igain calling for improved government 
controls. Burns thinks “our situation 
would be better if we could devise 
! politicalls 


in the 
the 


downs. 


icceptable means of auto- 
matically varving tax rates with the ups 
and downs of economic activitv.”” Harris 
suggests better coordination of over-all 
economic policv—perhaps through a 
Natiomil Economic Council, to link the 
lederal Reserve, ‘Vreasurv, and other 
government bodies making economic 
policy 

John Mever thinks “at a 


it would seem wis« 


minimum, 
to test more selec- 
tive or specialized techniques (such as 
variable depreciation allowances, unem- 
ployment payments, and credit terms) 
if continued reliance in fighting reces- 
sions and inflations is to be placed 
mainly on fiscal and monetary policies.” 

James Duesenberry comes out 
strongly for the maximum possible 
flexibility in) monetarv and _ fiscal ac- 


also 
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tion. “The policymakers task at this 
point is a difficult one,” he says. “We 
cannot see the future verv well, vet the 
lag between policy decisions and their 
eftects is so long that decisions taken 


in the next tew months will determine 
whether there is too much or too little 
employment in late 1959.” The only 
wav out, he declares, is “more flexibility 
than we have had in the past.” 


Prices Teeter on the Brink 


Electrical equipment makers are on the edge of a 
price war, but the range of their price cuts hasn’t reached 
1955 “white sale” proportions. 


The electrical equipment industry is 
on the brink of a price war. So far 
there’s no way to tell whether clectrical 
equipment makers will slide over the 
edge and get involved in a full-fledged 
repeat of the 1955 “white that 
shook the industry. 

But since last spring, and in a few 


sale” 


earlier, manufacturer 
after another has chopped prices on 
switchgear, primarily large circuit break- 
crs, and power transformers. ‘This week, 
purchasing agents for utilities and in- 
dustrial power users report under-the 
counter price cuts on some of these 
products are running as deep as 50% 

Ihe cuts have not reached the range 
of those that marked 1955's “white 
sale.” But thev are eroding the manu 
facturers’ profits 

That much is clear from a survey of 
the industrv made this week by 
“ESS WEEK reporters 

It’s also clear that few manufacturers 
of electrical equipment are willing to 
talk about price reductions of their prod- 
ucts. Thev don’t want to tip their hand 
to competitors. But even more impor- 
tunt, they are fearful that the more 
that’s said about price cuts the farther 
the cuts are likelv to go 
¢ Closemouthed—Though earlier this 
month Pres. W. M. Scott of I-T-E. Cir- 
cuit Breaker Co. said a “price war,” with 
cuts from 10% to 50% below normal, 
had hit the industrv, todav even the 
biggest manufacturers are troubled by 
“nerves.” General Electric flatly 

no comment on that subject.” West- 
Electric Corp.'s treasurer, 
George Main, savs his company “‘is con- 
about price cutting in 
in switchgear—and_ that 
there are and have been orders taken 
at verv substantial discounts.” 

Even many of the equipment manu 
facturers’ industrial customers are hesi- 
taunt about speaking of the cuts, too. 
One, in Pittsburgh, explains why: “The 
nranufacturers customers for 
cnd_ products.” 
¢ Few Bargains—Some utility com- 
panies claim to have gotten bargain deals 
from their suppliers. Detroit Edison 
Co. says it has bought some switchgear 
equipment at discount of from 15% to 
40%. One West Coast utility 


Cases. even One 


BUSI 


SaVS 
inghous¢ 


cerned some 


lines” 


are 


our 


Savs it 


has been able to buv transformers at 
5% to 10% below normal although it 
has found prices firmer in the last few 
weeks. And an East Coast utilitv execu 
tive savs that “though this isn’t like 
1955's sales, todav’s bids from suppliers 
are well under list prices.’ 

With most clectrical equipment man 
ufacturers about 
bids and with manv of their « 
almost equally hesitant, 
tablish how broad a range of products 
is affected bv the 

Phe purchasing agent of one com- 


anv savs the cuts he 


closemouthed their 
ustomers 
it's hard to es 


price cuts 


has found are 
ind transformers 


15 ty 30) 


! 
limited to 
nd that prices are off 
But a transf maker in the 
city claims there’s little pressure on the 
prices of his pr In Philadelphia, 
buvers of electrical equipment sav they 


heavy 


switchgeat 


THICT Same 


, 
oducts 


have been tting bargains in 


not in pro 


equipment made to order 


duction line g 
the 
price shavings have come in power dis 


Lhe 


sav, is that during 1955's 


Insiders in the industrv sav that 


tributing equipment reason, the 
‘white sale 
utility companies bought complete pack- 


t 


} 
ICS central stahon 


switchgear 
manufacturers with full lines pulled in 


gencrators plus 
ind transformers—and_ larg 
the heaviest proportion of this business 
But since last vear the 
petition has been in distributing equip 
ment, which to sell as a 
package 

Gossip inside the industry 
ing better 1s 
doesn't 


strongest com 


isn ft sO Casy 
and noth 
available on issues like 
really establish whethet 
the price cuts were started by smaller o1 
But there is 
theorizing that it was the smaller manu 
facturers 

e Back From Brink?—Some of th 
smaller manufacturers are banking on 
the industrv’s giants to save the whol 


these 


larget companies 


SOTIC 


business from sliding into a 
ot 1955 proportions. Says one of the 
smaller manufacturers: “The big ones 
have more at stake than is at first ap 
parent. ‘Thev're expecting larger new 
orders next vear for heavy generating 
equipment. These large contracts hav¢ 
to be bargained for. And the big com 
panics won't want to start bargaining 
from the level of today’s prices.” 


p! ce Wl 
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Thédtre National de Opéra, Pari 


It’s personal, fast, two-way... 
TELEPHONE OVERSEAS 


When it comes to doing busi- 
ness overseas, nothing quite 
measures up to the telephone for 
fast, two-way communication. 

You can get the facts fast, 
talk things over personally, 
reach decisions quickly. You 
don’t have to wait for the an- 





swers to important questions. 
An overseas telephone con- 
versation can have all the 
warmth and friendliness of a 
face-to-face meeting. 
It’s easy to telephone over- 
seas, and it’s economical. Just 


give the operator your call. 


TELEPHONE EUROPE FOR $12 


$12 is the daytime rate for the first three 
minutes from anywhere in the United 
States to 29 countries in Europe, 
including: 
Austria Great Britain Portugal 
Belgium Greece Spain 
Denmark Holland Sweden 
France Ireland Switzerland 
Germany Italy Turkey 
Norway 
In most cases the rate is even lower at night and 


all day Sunday. Add the 10% federal excis 


BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE BY You can telephon 





Employers Face Higher UC Bills 


@ Heavy state payouts to jobless workers this year 
will mean heavier payroll taxes for most employers in 1959-60. 


@ A few states will impose maximum rate on all 


employers, while others will scale up graduated rate schedules. 


@ In addition, many states are studying permanent 
changes to meet demands for more liberal benefits. 


Emplovers in just about every state 
still will be paving for the 1958 reces- 
sion in the form of increased pavroll 
taxes next vear and in 1960 as well. 
Levies to finanée unemployment insur- 
ance programs will double for many 
cmplovers next vear. For the nation’s 
employers as a whole, they will be an 
estimated 20.0% higher. 
¢ The Prospects—! mplovers also face 
repayment problems in the 14 states 
that availed themselves of federal loans 
to finance extended benefits. If these 
tates wait until 1963 to repay the 
loans, the amount used to finance Tem- 
porary Unemployment Compensation 
will be charged back to emplovers in 
the form of an increase federal 
of pay- 
And, a 
number of reform measures under legis 
lation consideration—if passed—mavy add 
to the employers’ recession bill 


in the 
tax, which now stands at 0.3‘ 
rolls on $3,000 a vear or less 


Payroll taxes will go up in 1959 in 
three ways 
¢ ‘Three 


experience 


slated to aban- 
ratings altogether and 
to charge employers the full 2.7% state 
rate permissible federal law. 
These are Marvland, Pennsylvania, and 
West Virginia 


Rhe le 


States are 
don 


under 


Oregon, Washington, 


Island, and Alaska already are 
charging the full rate 

¢ Thirteen states probably 
hift to higher tax rate schedules—Cali 
fornia, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 
Jersev, New York, Ohio, Ver 
mont, and Wyoming 

e Although remaining 
not expected to change 
schedules, 


will 


lexas, 


States are 
their present 
ilmost all see somewhat 
higher collections within existing sched 
mcreases Mm 
rates imposed on employers with a bad 


ules based primarily on 


experience rating during the recession. 

In all the situations, 
ever, some individual emplovers—banks, 
insurance and other 
cial institutions, particularly 
vers 


ibove how 
finan- 
who had 
performance 
actually pay 
manufac 
hard hit and can 
expect to pay next 
¢ National Levy— Ihe 


COM panies, 
good emplovment 
during the recession 
lower rates. Durable 
turers are among the 


Way 


goods 


more vCal 


Bureau of Em 
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ployment Security will not hazard a 
guess in dollar terms about what the 
payroll levy will amount to in 1959. 
For 1957, it was $1.544-billion, a na 
tional average of 1.3%. For the first 
three quarters of this vear, the take 
came to $1.15-billion, or an average 
estimated for the vear of 1.4%. 

Unemplovment benefit payments last 
vear totaled $1.734-billion; for the first 
nine months of 1958, $2.871-billion. 
Therefore, BES estimates that the na- 
tional average payroll tax will jump to 
1.5% or 1.6%. 

If nothing more were involved than 
a shift upward in pavroll taxes to meet 
the 1958 increased outlay, emplovers 
and unemployment insurance specialists 
would not be greatly concerned. Most 
state funds are sound actuarially. But 
the 1958 drain has uncovered some 
unsuspected quirks in the svstem 

California, for example, next vear 
will shift from a low schedule, prevail- 
ing since 1952, to the so-called “gen 
eral” or high schedule. Rates under 
the low schedule range from zero—now 
enjoved by 33,000 emplovers—to 2.7% 
Next vear the range will be .03% to 
2.7%, with all emplovers but those now 
paving the maximum facing an increase 
¢ Boost in Delaware—In Delaware, a 
major emplover faces increases of $2- 
million in pavroll taxes because of the 
shift in schedules. ‘The 
employment Insurance Commission 
plans to recommend to the next legis- 
lation a flat across-the-board increase of 
1.5% for the last three quarters of 
1959, all of 1960 and the first quarter 
of 1961. Otherwise employers face 
a jump to the full 2.7% rate in 1960. 


In 1958, the average payroll tax was 
0.8% 


Delaware Un 


Pennsylvania also faces an automatic 
jump in the pavroll tax from the 1958 
average of 1.8% to a flat 2.7% for all 
emplovers in 1959. But Pennsylvania 
unemployment compensation officials 
say that the increase will not be enough 
to stabilize the fund, which has dropped 
to a record low of $148-million and still 
is dwindling. 
¢ Special Case—Michigan is a special 
case—and employers would like their 
states to avoid following its example, 


if possible. Michigan’s unemployment 
compensation fund is in the red—as of 
Oct. 31, it had taken in $109.5-million 
and paid out $295.6-million. The aver- 
age tax rate in 1958 was 2.21%, com- 
posed of a regular rate of 1.71% and 
an “emergency” addition of 0.5%. The 
emergency rate applies to all emplovers 
and the experts believe it will be around 
for many vears to come. Michigan, an 
exception to the national rule, has a 
tax rate ranging from 0.1 to +%. 

Ihe plight of the above states may 
be exceptional but it has stimulated 
talk of reform. And, for the first time 
since the svstem started 20 
the chances are good that some changes 
will be made. 
¢ Demands for Liberalization—The re- 
cession has demand for ex- 
tended benefits and increased payments. 
If the states don’t act, the heat will be 
on Congress to make Temporary Unem- 
plovment Compensation permanent and 
to establish federal standards for the 
pavment of minimum pavments and 
for uniform duration of benefits 

Io finance more liberal programs, 
manv states are considering these altera- 
tions: (1) to increase the base of the 
pavroll tax from the first $3,000 of 
salarv each vear to $4.S00; or (2) to in- 
crease the existing 2.7% ceiling on the 
present base 

And, Congress mav be asked to raise 
the present 0.3% tab on payrolls now 
going to the federal government. Inter- 
est in this proposal is keen because 
more than half the states already have 
passed laws providing for automatic in 
crease in their own tax base sheuld the 
federal government boost its rate 


vears ago, 


created a 


Phe recession experience has started 
some talk of putting the financing of 
unemployment insurance on a countet 
cevclical basis. At present, the tax 
act as a damper on the upturn since 


Wia\ 
employers must pay more just when the 
business cvcle starts to climb 
¢ Wisconsin's Experiment—Although 
no one has come up with anv new pro 
posals for counter-cyclical financing of 
unemployment many 
emplovers and experts in the 
watching Wisconsin's _ partial 
ment in counter-cvclical taxation 
Wisconsin emplovers actually will 
save about $5-million next under 
the state’s new payroll tax system, ac- 
cording to 


compens im10on, 
field are 
expC Tl- 


vear 
state unemplovment com- 
pensation officials. The system, drawn 
up as an emergency anti-recession meas- 
ure during a special session of the state 
legislature last June, calls for a reduction 
of 20% on emplovers’ contributions to 
the state fund. The 
effect only for the 


rates are in 
1959 calendar veat 
and may revert to normal the next vear. 


lower 
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Buckeye Cellulose Corporation's Wood Pulp Expansion 


NATION'S OLDEST PRODUCER OF CEL- 
LULOSE PULP DOUBLES PRODUCTION 
CAPACITY OF FOLEY, FLORIDA, PLANT. 
The Buckeye Cellulose Corporation, 
America’s oldest yet fastest growing 
cellulose pulp producer, will soon put 
into operation a new $20,000,000 wood 
pulp unit at Foley, Florida, thus com- 
pleting an expansion program which 
doubles the plant’s original production 
capacity. 

The Lummus Company engineered 
and constructed the process units for 
these expanded facilities which assure 
Buckeye’s customers a steady supply 
of highest quality Southern pine pulp. 


2 


MMAR. 


This new Lummus-designed plant is 
still another step in the growth of a 
company with 37 years of experience in 
producing cellulose pulp. Buckeye has 
the world’s most complete line of cellu- 
loses, being the only producer of cellu- 
lose from both wood and cotton linters. 
Its cotton linter pulp mill was estab- 
lished in Memphis, Tennessee, in 1921. 

Highest standards of processing are 
demanded by Buckeye to provide the 
best in cleanliness, brightness, strength 
and other specific qualities desired by 
users of Buckeye pulp. Long a research- 
minded company, Buckeye spends a 
higher percentage of sales on research 


activities than any other pulp produces 

In addition to engineering and ¢ 
structing the units for 
Foley expansion, Lummus hired 
coordinated various subcontractor 
other portions of the plant. In spite 
the complexity of such a large progran 
Lummus met the construction schedu 
and the new mill is assured a sm 
start-up. 

The Lummus Company has designed 
engineered and constructed ove1 
complete plants for the process indu 
tries throughout the world in the last 
50 years. Lummus world-wide experi- 
ence is at your disposal. 


process 
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In Business 


Jubilant Antitrusters Win a Ruling 
Against Dairy Purchase, File New Suit 


Justice Dept. antitrusters are riding high this week, 
with a court decision against a dairy acquisition capping 
their smashing victory in the Bethlehem Steel-Youngs- 
town merger (page 25). 

In Washington district court, Judge Holtzoff ruled 
that the Maryland-Virginia Milk Producers Assn. violated 
the Clayton Act when it bought the Embassy Dairy, 
Inc., for $3.8-million. If higher courts uphold the ruling, 
the 1,800-member milk co-op will have to sell the prop- 
erty. At the same time, Judge Holtzoff held that the 
co-op’s 1957 purchase of another dairy was legal, because 
that dairy was “hopelessly insolvent” and would have 
gone out of business anyway. 

his week, the antitrusters filed a new case, charging 
that General Electric, Westinghouse Electric, and the 
Dutch company of N. V. Phillips had illegally used a 
Canadian patent pool virtually to close off the Canadian 
market to U.S. makers of radio and 'T'V sets. The suit 
says that U.S. manufacturers have thus been forced to 
set up plants in Canada, depriving U.S. consumers of 
the benefits from increased production south of the 
border. 

ee ee e@ 


Martin Co. Lays Off 6,000 as Navy 
Curtails Program of Jet Seaplanes 


Martin Co., of Baltimore, this week laid off 6,000 of 
its 20,000 employees, in reaction to a Navy cutback in 
the jet seaplane program. ‘The Navy is halting the 
program as soon as Martin completes 14 Seamaster 
planes, of the 24 originally ordered. Six Seamasters have 
alreadv been delivered, under an over-all $175.6-million 
contract. ‘The price of the canceled planes is subject 
to renegotiation. 

In addition to the Martin lavoff, numerous contractors 
who supply the aircraft company—most of them in Mary- 
land—will be hard hit. 


Philadelphia Electric Group Bids 
To Build Gas-Cooled Power Reactor 


In an obvious move to forestall federal construction, 
Philadelphia Electric Co. and 45 other utilities have 
offered to build a gas-cooled nuclear power plant. 

[he powerful Joint Congressional Committee on 
\tomic Energy had ordered A.C to get a plant of this 
tvpe built in a hurry, even if private industry made no 
satisfactory offer to do the job. Some congressmen 
clearly wanted AEC to build the plant, while the indus- 
try—remembering how ‘IVA grew from a single plant— 
wanted AKC to stick to small experimental reactors. 
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Last September, AEC called for bids on a gas-cooled 
plant, with a 60-day deadline. On the last day, the 
Philadelphia Electric group made its bid, the only one 
submitted. 

If AEC and the joint committee approve the bid, 
the nuclear portion of the plant will be built by Gener.! 
Atomic Div., of General Dynamics. The utilities wil! 
pay the estimated $24.5-million construction costs, while 
AEC has been asked to put up $14.5-million for research 
and development. 

The plant will be somewhere in the southeastern 
Pennsylvania area served by Philadelphia Electric, which 
would put up most of the money and would own and 
operate the plant. 

The 40,000-kw. developmental plant will be too small 
for efficient power production. But General Dynamics 
believes it will provide experience leading to a later 
325,000-kw. plant that could produce cheap power. 

A unique feature of the plant will be the heating of 
its helium coolant to 1,000F, several hundred degrees 
higher than British gas reactors. Special fuel and clad- 
ding will make the temperatures possible, it is said. 


Interagency Swap Expected to Improve 
Statistics on Building, Employment 


After several vears of hassling, the government this 
week achieved an interagency swap of two important 
monthly statistics—emplovment and construction. Both 
sets of figures should be improved by the move. As of 
next July 1, construction statistics will be collected and 
reported singlehanded by the Commerce Dept. ‘The 
Labor Dept. will handle the employment figures. 

At present, the two departments participate jointly 
in collecting and issuing both statistics. Critics charge 
that this has made it impossible to strengthen and im- 
prove cither set of figures. 

Congress is expected to approve the swap. 


General Dynamics Discusses Merger 
With Material Service, a Big Earner 


General Dynamics Corp. is carrving on “serious merger 
with Material Service Corp., a building 
supplv and mining company controlled by Henry Crown, 
Chicago industrialist. ‘The merger would put General 
Dynamics within shooting distance of equality between 
military and non-military profits (BW —Mavy11°57,p61). 

Material Service has sales of $100-million and fingers 
in such assorted pies as coal, real estate, and cement. 
With a very high rate of return, it would boost General 
Dynamics’ civilian profits to almost 35% of the total, 
up from 20%. 

The deal would give General Dynamics new outlets 
in the Midwest, and a chance for vertical integration, 
with Material Service supplying some General Dynamics 
companies. 


discussions” 


The Crown interests would be paid in General Dv- 
namics stock, with a chance to cash in a huge capital 
gain. 
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Johns-Manville Sanacoustic absorbs up to 90% of room noise that strikes it. 


Johns-Manville Acoustical Ceilings 
cost less installed than 10 years ago 


Yes—the cost of a J-M Sanacoustic® Ceiling 
is lower than 10 years ago! This is practically 
unheard of in today’s economy. Yet it is true 
in the case of Sanacoustic—the finest in acous- 
tical ceilings. And you gain these advantages: 
Sound-absorbing mineral-wool pads within 
perforated metal units; A baked enamel finish 





Jouns-MANVILLE 


that cleans easily; Units that snap into tee bars 
for tight, firm joints; A ceiling that has high 
light reflection and is noncombustible. 

For data on all J-M acoustical ceilings send 
for free booklet “SounNp CONTROL.’ Write 
Johns-Manville, Box 158, New York 16, New 
York. In Canada: Port Credit, Ontario. 


JOHNS MANVIL 
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Both marks mean Valves 


enhiind OF7ro7 but only One guarantees Valve Performance 


IN PLANNING PIPING SYSTEMS, what valves 
do the most experienced plant and consulting engi- 
neers choose? Ask them. You'll find that many 
standardize on Jenkins ... and ALL agree there’s 
nothing better. 

Men who know most about valves know the 
Jenkins Diamond and Signature mark on a valve 








guarantees the finest in valve performance. Guaran- 
tees an extra-measure of quality that makes a big 
difference in maintenance and replacement costs. 

It will pay you to have this important assurance 
when you specify or install valves .. . especially since 
Jenkins Valves cost no more. Jenkins Bros., 100 Park 
Avenue, New York 17. 


JENKINS 
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Russia again threatens the Eisenhower budget. 


The Reds are flying a nuclear-powered plane, according to the word 
seeping out in Washington. The plane is described as a tremendous bomber, 
able to lift a huge load, and having unlimited range. 


For the import of this, look back only one year. It was in the budget- 
making season that Russia launched its first Sputnik. This Red achieve- 
ment, plus worry over the recession, turned a January budget of $73.9- 
billion into over $79-billion before midsummer. 


No such sharp budget rise is in sight this time. 


But hope of a defense cut now is out. Defense, at $40.8-billion this 
fiscal year, is more than half of the total federal budget. If the White 
House should schedule a reduction, odds are that Congress would restore 
it, plus another billion or two for the arms race. 


Non-defense savings that Pres. Eisenhower has ordered will be rela- 
tively modest. The 2% cut in federal personnel, for example, will save 
around $98-million. It takes real cuts in programs to add up to very much. 
And most federal programs are deeply involved in politics. 


There is a spending split within the Administration. 


The big push for economy comes from Eisenhower, himself. The 
President is pictured as having the bit in his teeth—forcing cuts without 
the full backing of his Cabinet (page 32). 


Many Cabinet members are pushing spending projects. Flemming of 
Health, Education & Welfare has a long list of spending projects. Mitchell 
of Labor is against non-defense retrenchment. Summerfield of the Post 
Office has “modernization” ideas. Seaton of Interior, one of the big public 
works departments, is plugging new projects, especially in Alaska. 


The men on the economy side: Anderson of the Treasury, who has to 
worry with financing this year’s $12-billion deficit; McElroy of Defense, who 
likes the idea of cuts on the civilian side of the budget, but doesn’t want 
the Pentagon touched; and Strauss, the new Commerce Secretary. 


Note the loophole in Eisenhower’s economy order: 


Departments and agencies may appeal to the President if the ceilings 
set for them by the Budget Bureau “impair the security or welfare of the 
country.” The key word is “welfare.” It’s historical that all big spending 
projects are pushed in the name of the national “welfare.” 


Eisenhower’s aim is a sharply reduced deficit in fiscal 1960, the year 
that starts next July 1. 


Revenues are expected to show a sharp rise, as recovery continues and 
broadens out. Some government men talk of a gain of $4-billion to $6-billion 
over revenue estimates for this year. If budget spending cuts of $2-billion 
to $3-billion could be made, the deficit picture for 1960 might be in the 
range of $3-billion to $4-billion, against the $12-billion forecast for this 
year. This could well set the stage for a balanced budget in fiscal 1961. 

ee 


The budget battle will be bitter, with politics on both sides. 


So, a word of caution: The figures Eisenhower sends Congress in 
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January will be little more than a guide as to what’s ahead. For the record, 
Eisenhower will propose cuts that he can’t expect to make stick. 


The Democrats are in a spending mood, despite the statements from 
Speaker Rayburn and Senate Leader Johnson. The party has a long list 
of projects that it says the voters wanted in November. Many of these 
will get strong backing, especially in the farm and union areas. 


The housing issue will be up early and will give some clues as to what 
to expect as the session wears on. 


Watch for Sparkman’s omnibus bill. The idea will be to put the Demo- 
crats solidly behind the objective of plentiful homebuilding, with terms 
highly attractive to buyers. 


FHA’s mortgage insurance authority will be raised by several billions. 


Insured mortgage limits will be upped, from FHA’s present top of 
$20,000 to about $27,500, with VA insurance going from $17,000 to $20,000. 


There will be money for slum clearance. The goal: $500-million yearly. 


Then, the Democrats will back a long-range program—which probably 
won’t be enacted before 1960. It will aim at insuring about 2-million 
dwelling units a year. The hope is to insulate homebuilding from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s management of credit. 


Aid to education will be hot. 


Federal scholarships will be voted. The Administration will back 
about 10,000 scholarships, based on need. The Democrats talk of 20,000, 
with ability, not financial need, as the test. 


Aid to school construction will have a good chance. You can’t tell now 
just where the subsidy will come out. Prospects are pretty good for a 
system under which Washington would make a graduated payment to the 
states, based on the number of children in school—$25 per head the first 
year, $50 the second, $75 the third, and $100 thereafter. 


The minimum wage may stay at $1, instead of being boosted to the $1.25 
per hour the unions want. The Administration won’t back an hourly rate 
boost. But it will back extension of coverage into the retail field, with no 


overtime. This will split the Democrats, with the South on Eisenhower’s 
side. 


On business, Washington is optimistic. It recognizes that recovery has 
slowed in recent weeks, but blames this on strikes. It will watch two fields 
closely between now and spring. 


One is housing. It expects strength here and seems confident there 
will be plenty of home mortgage credit. 


The other is autos. If the new models take, then the expectation is 
that 1959, over-all, will be a new record setter. 


There’s a lot of worry over future inflation. More and more, you hear 
officials talk of the need to do something about the wage-price spiral. No 
one seems to have any hard plans on what should be done. There’s specula- 
tion that Eisenhower will “have a surprise” next year. 
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in Guatemala 


Guatemala, Guam or Germany — wherever 
you do business abroad, Bank of America 
has a man there, at your service. 


Through our International Banking 


Organization you have the advantages of 
personal contact anywhere in the world 


— delivered on-the-spot by our global 
network of foreign branches, affiliates, 
representatives and correspondents. 


Next to going there yourself, it’s the 
quickest, surest way to speed your busi- 
ness overseas. Why not talk to us about it? 


BANK OF AMERICA 
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Fears Spur Rail Merger Talks 


Wall Street wags are saying that if 
anything comes of the present upsurge 
of merger talks among the major rail 
roads, the observer will need a program 
to identify the names and numbers of 
the plavers. 

As of this week, a full 20 of the major 
rail systems are deep in consultations 
If all panned out, they could mean that 
i] 20 familiar would vanish 
with the roads emerging as a half dozen 
new systems, ranging from huge to gi 
gantic (charts). 

he motives behind the talks are al 
most as complicated as the proposed 
shifts. At the start, the one goal was to 
climinate overlapping facilities and ser 
ices—for over their long and competitiv« 
lives the have built up what 
amounts to a tremendous excess of ca 
pacity. More recently, other roads hav« 
started talking merger simply to defend 
themselves against the supposed ben« 
fits that their competitors would reap 
from their get-togethers. And just 
lately, there are rumors of mergers 
aimed at defending against earlier de 
fensive mergers. 

* Jim Hill Roads—It all started in carl 
1956 when the old Jim Hill roads—the 
very solvent Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Burlington, and afhliates—began 
studving what thev could save by uni 
fying. The trend reached its big-name 
peak a vear ago when the Pennsvl 
vania RR and the New York Central 
began to talk merger. And just in the 
last few davs—with defensiveness the 
whole stress—seven more major systems 
began discussing two major 
trons 

¢ In New England, studies wer 
launched by the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, the Boston & Maine, the 
Bangor & Aroostook, the Maine Cen 
tral, and the Rutland Rv. Their motive 
fear of a Pennsv-Central merger 

e In the soft coal country, the Nor 
folk & Western and the Virginian Ry 
began wondering what thev could do to 
counter a Pennsy-Central merger or am 
possible move by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, their sister in the verv prosperous 
Pocahontas group. 

All told, the roads involved in merget 
talks compose a_ cross-section of th« 
whole rail industrv, with lines ranging 
from the poorest to the richest. Com 
bined assets of the 20 topped $11.9 
billion at the end of 1957; they operated 
come 69,000 mi. of track 31% 
of all Class I mileage. 
¢ Meeting Threats—Plans for purely de 
fensive mergers really came out into 
the open when the five New England 
roads said that their aim was to be “pre 
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Talking Merger: The Jim Hill Roads... 
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Southeast's two leading roads may combine 
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which is 


landers, especially to the New Haven. 
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ect together, the New Englanders feel 
that thev would lose this 
ness 

e Bridge or Trunk Line—Or take the 
case of the Delaware & Hudson, which 
has thrived as a bridge line between the 
South and West on the 
New England and 


Pennsv busi 


one hand and 
eastern Canada on 
the other. Now, if the D&T merged 
with the Erie and the Lackawanna, it 
would immediately find itself in direct 
competition with the three great East- 
West lines—the Central, the 
Pennsy, and the B&O 

Instead of being primarily a 


trunk 


bridge 
line, the D&H would become a link in 
1 new systen important 
L'ast-West routes: (1) the lines 
maintained by the Erie, and (2) the 
lines jointly bv the Lack- 
awanna Nickel Plate, bv traffic 
Buttalo 
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the Virginian were lookin 
And the me 

natural from an econon 
since the roads 
neatly in 
mind then 
facilitic I 
to the Atlantic coast port 

If the N&W and the Virginian didn't 
mention det 
did. The 
terstat ( 


proved 


possibilities 
7 

ci npk 114 

est Virginia coal 


that 
nihil 
would probably requir 
that the Pennsy get nd 
interest in the N&\W 
too. could h« iffect 
turns over tual] 
western shipment of « 
for trans-shipment 
hese same obse1 
that the fears are stok 
ind rumors that the 
Ohio, largest of the 


a 


considering all 

bilities 

¢ Predictions—Railroad prophets, 
in the industry and in Wall Street 
to be « pt must ( the lo 


prospects for mergers thes 


though 
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FOR OUR SHIPPERS! 


FOR OUR 
PASSENGERS! 





Western Pacific now offers shippers twenty- 
four hours faster service between San Francisco 
and Chicago! The secret? Faster running time 
on the main line...quicker, more efficient serv- 
icing at intermediate stops. 


And, for travelers, our Vista-Dome California 
Zephyr (San Francisco-Chicago via Western 
Pacific, Rio Grande, and Burlington) continues 
to offer the ultimate in transcontinental luxury. 
Five Vista-Dome Cars, spacious Dining Car, 
Buffet Lounge Car, and Observation Lounge 
Car all combine to make the California Zephyr 
truly the most talked-about train in the country. 
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New England roads are talking merger . . . 








Ogdensburg 
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Bangor & Aroostook! 
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Columbus 





Cincinnati 


c Norton 
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Norfolk & Western 


Petersburg 


Norfolk 





Bristol 7 
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Winston-Salem 
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short-term 

ome of the 
leration will never pan 
they predict that 
ind the Northern 
acific combination will never come off, 
there are too manv. insur 
And they savy that 
them all, the 


mcrge! 


the Great rthern 
IC CAUSE 
nountable obstacl 


the biggest merger of 


50 Pinan 





Pennsy-Central will never go through, 
only the Pennsy really wants 
union with its chief competitor 

¢ Over-optimism—There is, too, a 
rather wide feeling that optimism has 
greatly inflated the possibilities of mer- 
gers as a cure-all for railroad ills 

One smart railroader, Chmn 


White of the Nickel 


ICCAUSC 


Lynne 
Plate, has ex- 


pressed these moderate doubts: “I have 
no fault to find 
they are in the 


with mergers where 
public interest and 
wanted by both parties here 
idvantages in them and some dis 
vantages. And I don’t think the 
cure-all for the 
ness. Mergers have 
which trafic is one When vou 
two yacs together, it doesn’t 1 


that the merged system will receiv 


resent a railroad busi 


‘ } 
LaACCLS 


Man 


same percentage of business as th 
separate 


vou decreased the 


roads In mv experience 


numbet 
doing business, the 

divided on th 
left after the 
of problem not 


ise must be 


merger Ss a type 


ilwavs considered | ich 


SCDpad!l ifel 


examined 
1 ] } 
Despite all these doubts and reserva 


tions, there is a verv wide f 
railroads can do themselves 
bv getting rid of du 
Consolidations that will red 


] 
regarded 


of good 
cilities. 
expenses are iS essential 
¢ Long-Term Hopes— | h« 

wide feeling that in 
tant future, when pre 
been eroded bv time 
nation will be 
few financially 
svsfems, 


MIOTC 


handled 


giant regional 
imstead of bv the 


hodgepodge of carriers, so 
| 


sound ind 


1¢ 
some starving 

That development, if 
come from a slow pilin 
steps 
arv work 


And it will need a | 
Regulator 
ticians, and the public 
convinced that met 
public interest 

told that tl 

nitial los 

vill ultimatel 

ng of th 
railroac 
that th 
iot eX 


t the ( 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 





Soaring borrowing costs 
discourage 
ing. | 
bonds 
higher 
month's 
But municiy 
credit 
90 high 
cmpt ote 


\ 250-for-1 stock split 
the Jos. Schlitz Brewing ¢ 
held by som 200 shareholder 
bers of th lein fam 
trust account the comp 
however, that 


to a publi 
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IS YOUR 


SHIPPING ROOM 


dn Oe O) ee | od 


.....OFr just 


Val bid-ie dale) ele lal ars 


SIX MONTHS? EIGHT? How long since you visited your shipping room? 


Management today is giving a long, hard look 
it time/motion/materials costs in packing and 
shipping. It’s an “overhead” area where savings 
through up-dated methods may mean greater 
efficiency and stepped-up profit ratios 

As the world’s largest manufacturer of gummed 
tapes for industry (maker, too, of all manner of 
quality kraft wrappings, sacks and bags) Hudson’s 


prime interest is providing the newest packaging 


materials . 
in your shipping room’s overhead control 


.. those often ignored, but vital, tools 


BLUE RIBBON TAPE * ORANGE CORE TAPE * FASTWELD REINFORCED TAPE * MAN O'WAR KRAFT * BAGS & SACKS * CUPS & C 


May we suggest that you look into this area? 
Rewards may be larger than you think. Near you 
is a Hudson career man distributor ready to 
help. Call him... or write us for information 
Address Dept. B-2, HUDSON PULP & PAPER Corp., 
477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


HUDSON 4¥ 


industrial Products Division 
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MANAGEMENT 





CLEVELAND is headquarters for Chmn. J. D. Wright of 


newly merged 


Inc., but he'll have Los Angeles office 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, 
too, fly 


back and forth. 


LOS ANGELES 


Ramo. Directors will hold meetings alternately in two cities 


Dean E. Wooldridge 


(right) and Executive Vice-Pres. Simon 


is base for Pres. 


Teamwork Across 2,000 Miles 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, 
newly merged to bid for major 
slice of space age business, has 
space-spanning setup of its own. 


week th 


Last board f directors .of 
the newly merged ‘Thompson Ramo 
Wooldridge, Inc., held its first monthly 
neeting in Los Angeles. In mid-Decem 
ver, the board will gather at the 
Ww company’s general in Fuchid. 
Ohio, a suburb of Cleveland 

Early in Januar the 
Cleveland-headquartered hairman of 
the board, J. D. Wright (cover and 
, goes to Los Angeles again. This 
l weeks Of mect 


igs with the company’s pr 


Sallie 


tices 


COMLPATI s 


OVE 
time it will be for fi 
president and 
xecutive vice-president, Dean F.. Wool 
ridge and Simon Ramo (above, right 
ho have their headquarters in the 
West Coast it 

¢ Space Age Gambit—With these acts, 


+] , ] tort 


1} merged compan harting its 


Vanage) 


of carving 


into the space age, with the aim 
out for itself a substantial 
of the ireas of industrv that 
ire growing out of space age technology. 
It's beginning operations under a new 
management team (the first in 25 years 
for its bigger half, ‘Thompson Products, 
Inc.), an “inside” board of 
the first in Thompson's histor 
with what might appear to be a 
with top officers lo 
ities 2,000 miles apart 

But all of these—the icrger of 
with Ramo-W ooidridg¢ 
Manage 
and 
PRW’s 


some 


OUTSC 


slice new 


directors 
and 
split 


personality,” ited in 


!hompson 


( orp., the 
ment team. the 


the twin locations—are 


new and vounger 
“operating” board 
part of 
space age blueprint Vhev raise 
mportant management questions, and 
throw much light on the answers 

bd Llow do 
to take off into the new, 
dustrial that the 
developing? 

e How do you 
headed 


you prepare 1 Company 
uncharted in 


aTeas 


ompany, 


i 
videly ited headquarter 
| 


sepal 
° How do vou 
wheeling, 
the administration of 
establish npanv- 


+ 


integrate l 
outnt 


1} 


science-oriented 


1. New Team 


Ther 
poration \ 
lirectic¢ 


1h =CiITe 


new 


Man 


id move 


Now ; 
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" PROVIDES NEW TYPE OF PACKAGE BOILER TO MEET TODAY'S STEAM NEEDS 


World's 


hi h t it The flat car pictured above is carrying an engineer's 

Ig es Capacl y dream. It’s a space-saving steam generator which 
makes electric utility performance standards avail- 

Package Boiler removes able to industrial plants. It’s a unit of large capacity 
yet it’s factory~assembled and ready to be installed 
as a one-piece “package.” It’s a product which reflect: 


traditional space and C-E’s record of developing steam equipment that in- 


troduces new standards of performance 
: ; ° For the first time, here’s a boiler capable of produc- 
performance limitations ing over 100,000 pounds of steam every hour . and 
at pressures and temperatures previously unobtain- 
able in a ‘packaged’ unit. These results are made pos- 
sible by utilizing C-E Controlled Circulation, the most 
notable development of this decade in the field of 
large utility boilers. 


In short, here’s a new alliance of performance with 
economy. This is what progressive management de- 
mands of its capital equipment. This is what you can 
count on Combustion to deliver. 


“C E ** is the reason for the leader- 
ship attained by C-E products. The products which bear 


this mark of leadership include: COM BUSTION ENGIN EERING 


all types of steam generating, fuel burning and related equip- 
ment + nuclear power systems - paper. mill equipment — pul- Combustion Engineering Building, 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y 
verizers + flash drying systems ~ pressure vessels — soil pipe 








ELDER STATESMAN 
F.C 


will fall to 
Crawford, Thompson’s former chief. 


me le 


of the 
new missile and related businesses 
On the other side, Ramo-W ooldridge 
which started out five years ago with 
cientific brains as its chief asset, and 
in which Thompson already held a ma- 
jority interest—was heading deeper and 
deeper into production of electronic 
hardware (BW Dec.28'57,p] 10). 
¢ Youth to the Fore—lo guide the 
combination into the new missile and 
space 1 young management team 
has been set up. Frederick C. Crawford, 
until the me chairman of Thomp- 
son’s board, did the same thing 25 vears 


> =< 


tructure to get a major share 


a 
age, 
rgcr 


igo when he put together Thompson’s 
previous management team 

Now Crawford is retiring from active 
operation, but will remain as chairman 
of the committee and as a 
consultant to the company. And he is 
helping to form the “new, voung team,” 
which wall be he ided_ by 5 3-vear-old 
Wright as board chairman and _ chief 
executive officer. Wright joined the pre- 
vious team 25 vears ago. 

Working with Wright on the four- 
man top team will be Dr. Wooldridge, 
#5, as president; Dr. Ramo, +45, as 
executive vice-president; and H. A. 
Shepard, 46, as vice-president and ex- 


executive 


ecutive assistant to the chairman. To 
these four, cnough management men 


in their 30s are being added to bring 
the IVCTAge 
40 

Pres. Wooldridge represents a new 
type of scientist-executive that will be- 
more important to business as 
space age technology develops. 
¢ Boss Among Equals—Fvervone rec 
ognizes that Wright is “boss,” though 
he denies he will function as such. The 
old organization titles of president, 
chairman, and’ so on, are misleading, 
savs Wright, and arc mainly to 


mect 


executive age to about 


- 


COTM 


used 
egal requirements 
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Actually, he insists, the four men— 
Wright, Wooldridge, Ramo, Shepard— 
will function as a “managing team. 
Any one of the four, he savs “can make 
a decision for the company and feel 
that it will get the support of the 
others.” 


ll. New Fields, New Aims 


But the team will be geared to over- 
all management rather than detailed 
operation. Wright feels that he, Wool- 
dridge, and Ramo will devote virtually 
all their time to secking new fields of 
interest for the company. “Shepard will 


handle operating problems in_ the 
Thompson divisions, and Ralph P. 
Johnson, vice-president and general 


manager of the Ramo-Wooldridge Div., 
will handle operating problems there,” 
Wright says. “This will leave the three 
of us free to studv new fields and look 
ahead on a broad basis.” 

As Wright pictures it, he will meet 
regularly with Wooldridge and Ramo 
for “think” sessions in which the three, 
freed of ‘ie day-to-day problems of 
operation, i'l have time for planning. 

Wright 1 ‘*s, however, that Wool- 
dridge will ha, 4" of the responsibili- 
ties that genera... tall to a president. 
¢ Guiding Principles—In_ their long- 
range planning, the three will be guided 
by these general] aims: 

e The company should continue 
its major position in electronics. 

e But it is “sold” on the automo- 
bile business, and will increase its in- 
vestment in that industry 

¢ It will increase its emphasis on 
nonmilitary business while preparing 
for and taking advantage of the military 
business growing out of missiles. 

On the nonmilitary side, Wright 
points to the RW-300 computer, which 
the company believes to be the first 
computer specially designed for the 
process control industries, and to Pacific 
Semiconductors, Inc., a Ramo-Wool- 
dridge subsidiary specializing in high 
quality semiconductor products such as 
transistors, diodes, and rectifiers. 


Ill. Two-Headed Operations 


Merger of Thompson with Ramo- 
Wooldridge was an aim of Wright’s 
ever since 1953, when Thompson Prod- 
ucts helped Drs. Ramo and Wooldridge 
found their new business in designing 
and developing military electronics svs 
tems. That was after thev had walked 
out of Hughes Aircraft Co. in one 
episode of the big management blowup 
in that company (BW —Oct.3'53,p61). 

At that time, though, the two scien- 
tists wanted a freer hand than thev 
thought they might get as a division 
of a large corporation. 

Ramo-Wooldridge grew fast and, 
needing new financial help, got most 





OPERATING MAN H. A. Shepard, fourth 


man on top team, is Wright's assistant. 


of it from Thompson in exchange for 
options in R-W stock. Thompson could 
have exercised these options in 1964-66 
e Change—But conditions 
R-W, expanding rapidly, needed fur- 
ther financing and some help in setting 
up manufacturing facilities to speed its 
move from research to production 

Thompson, eving space age possibil 
ities, felt that the sooner the 
came, the better. With R-W 
the longer Thompson waited, the more 
expensive the union might be to its 
stockholders. Thus the merger was 
arranged and took effect on Oct. 31. 
¢ Together, But Apart—By now, how 
ever, R-W was a sizable operation, with 
net sales of $26.5-million in the first 
six months of 1958, compared to 
$141.6-million for Thompson and _ its 
subsidiaries. But even more important, 
R-W promised to become the tail that 
wags the dog; its 
for the coming vears exceed the ex- 
pected growth rate of the Thompson 
units. What’s more, Wooldridge and 
Ramo like the West Coast. 

So it appeared difficult to combine 
the two operations at Cleveland. The 
result was the “split personality.” Re 
cent merger announcements list “Main 
offices, Cleveland 17, Ohio, Los An 
geles +5, Calif.” 
¢ Working It Out—Such a split setup 
is possible in the first place, of course, 
only as a result of modern technolog 
Wooldridge, for example, foresees a 
“much bigger phone bill,” and Wright 
jokingly remarks that the telephone and 
airlines companies will be the 
beneficiaries of the setup 

But with fast flight speeds and mod 
em means of communication, Wright 
doesn't expect 


changed 


mcrgel 


growing, 


growth prospects 


chief 


mv unusual problems 
¢ Operations—To a great extent, the 
Thompson and R-W branches will op 


crate separatel Thompson will not 
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Forward move in shipping! This Railway Express radio-dispatched truck 
is one reason no other private carrier can match Railway Express diversity 
of coverage. Such modern equipment is another example of the multi- 
million-dollar modernization program at Railway Express to insure you 
faster, more complete service. 

Your shipment moves swiftly to almost anywhere in the world —with 
unified one-carrier responsibility all the way. You get door-to-door delivery 
at no extra charge within REA vehicle limits in the U.S.A... . and special 
low rates on many commodities. Next time you want safe, swift, sure 


shipping—call Railway Express! 


Photographed by Robert Yarna 


shipping goes MODERN 
with 


pilw, 
Sexoness 
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LIKE FINE CAR INTERIORS... § 


THE FINEST OFFICE CHAIRS 


ARE UPHOLSTERED WITH 


doce J 
ki ‘ 
1 RCO) U E >.< 
SUPPORTED VINYL FABRIC & 


com 





* a 


Tempo" Chairs in NWYGEW Tolex by Harter Corporation, Sturgis, Michigan 





Manufacturers of office chairs, like the designers of America’s 
beautiful new car interiors, recognize Tolex vinyl fabric as 
the ultimate in beauty and durability. 

Almost any imaginable color or styling effect—from deli- 
cate soft fabrics to rich leather grains—can be captured in 
longer-wearing, easier-to-clean Tolex vinyl fabric. 

Next time you order office chairs, insist on Tolex uphol- 
stery. You'll find leading manufacturers and dealers have 
Tolex readily available in colors and patterns that go beauti- 
fully with any office decor. 


wry THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


TEXTILEATHER DIVISION ° TOLEDO 3, OHIO 


« Gerere T 
& ®vete - 





Makers of supported vinyl fabrics for automobiles « trucks - boats 
airplanes - luggage - sporting goods - footwear .- bookbinding 
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become the manufacturing arm of 
R-W, as many had anticipated. Thomp 
son divisions will make some special- 
ized parts for R-W. There has already 
been some of this cross-coupling; on 
the RW-300 computer, for example, 
it has been advantageous for Thomp 
son to do some of the precision 
machining 

But R-W has been setting up its own 
manufacturing facilities on the West 
Coast and at Denver. Most of its man 
ufacturing will be done in Denver, with 
pilot plant work in Los Angeles. Any 
<xpansion in electronics will be in those 
two cities, as Wooldridge secs it. 
Thompson plants will continue to em 
phasize automotive and _ aircraft parts 
e “Inside” Board—One change brought 
about by the split location is the new 
10-man “inside” board of directors, 
made up entirely of officers of the 
merged corporation, plus Crawford 
Wrght wanted an active board that 
would meet at the company’s Varlous 
locations. He has set up a 10-month 
schedule of two-dav board meetings 
cach month—four in Cleveland, thre« 
in Los Angeles, one each in Denver, 
Detroit, and St. Catherine’s, Ont., 
home of Thompson Products Ltd. 

The three remaining “‘outside””> mem 
bers of Thompson’s old board felt this 
was too rigorous for outsiders. But 
Wright still wants outside ideas, and 
if he can find suitable outsiders willing 
to meet the tough traveling schedule, 
he expects to enlarge the board 


IV. Offshoot 


Qne part of the old Ramo 
Wooldridge organization didn’t fit int 
the new setup. So Space Technolog 
Laboratories, Inc., formerly an R-W 
crating division, has been established 
1 scparate company 

There were two reasons, Wright say 


STL has been responsible for svstem 
cngineering and technical direction of 
the Air Force’s Thor, Atlas, Titan, and 
Minuteman missile programs. Oth 
ompanies claimed this ga R-W 
privileged position n inf 
R-W denied that anv classifi 
nation reached its other divisions, but 
felt senarati n +}, 

Ihe second reason wa 
!hompson. STL’s parent 
nohibited from bidding 
ta itract rh g 
Wi le g if t ha f ] 


¢ Fission—Next Jan. 1, Lt. Gen. J 


II. Doolittle will take over ST] 

1 of the board. Dr. I G. Dun 
nd Dr. Ru . F. Mett 
nd execut sident 

Onh Dr. Ra vho has | 1D 
dent of STL. will contin | 
ition =witl I ' 19 
nough for an “orderly transf eno 
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NOW! THE 4-IN-1 DICTATING MACHINE! 


flashlight battery economy 


transistorized compactness. . 





IT’S A PORTABLE. Weighs only 6 pounds! Needs no carrying case. Slips easily 
into briefcase or bag. Lets you dictate on-the-spot... on-the-go. . . anywhere. 


IT'S AN OFFICE MACHINE. Use it in a drawer to save desk top space. Gives big 
machine performance—and it’s portable—one machine can serve several people 





IT'S A CONFERENCE RECORDER. Special transistor microphone faithfully pick 
up interviews, conferences. Plastic discs are easily filed as permanent records 


IT'S A TRANSCRIBER. Just plug in listening device and foot control. Transcription 
is easy, playback clear. Discs can also be played on 334 RPM phonograph. 





SAVE WITH SOUNDSCRIBER! Save money! Save time! Save buying separate port- 
ables ... office machines . . .transcribers .. .and conference recorders! The 6-pound 
SoundScriber does the work of all four. 

: Fill in, attach to your letterhead and mail to 
Ease? Open it up, turn it on and talk into the mike. SoundScriber records on thin The SoundScriber Corporation, Dept. 8-11 
plastic discs that drop into standard envelopes and mail for a 4¢ stamp. Box 1941, New Haven, Conn 


Send coupon today for full details 








Low operating cost? It’s transistorized for long life and operates on flashlight batteries nang ecsanlepbecnrs 
which last 3 to 6 months, depending on use. And it’s rugged . . . built to travel. 
Ask for a demonstration today. 


SOUNDSCRIBER 





GA TODAY'S MOST ADVANCED DICTATING SYSTEM 





battery-powered, all-purpose portable. 


NAME 





TITLE 





In a hurry? Just call your local SoundScriber 
representative. He’s listed in the yellow pages 
under “‘Dictating and Recording Equipment 














The case 


[It was a dandy day for dedicating 

bridge. Which was all to the 
good since Hizzoner — Mayor 
Philip E. Bodkin—was about to 
fficially open the Philip E. Bodkin 
Lift Bridge 5 million bucks worth 
of steel, concrete, electrical cables 
ind motors. 

\s Hizzoner’s assistant, I had 
whipped up a little ceremony com- 
with music and 
ribbon-snipping. As a smasheroo 
finale, the big electric 
would ease the lift section down 
into place and a motorcade, with 
Hizzoner at the helm, was to roll 


plete speeche " 


motors 


P TF - 
A 
a 


s 


%y 


LAG 
N 
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of the balking bridge 


over the bridge into Smedley. 

Well, the speeches came off 
splendidly. Hizzoner’s niece 
hacked the ribbon apart. And as 
the Firehouse Band blatted out a 
fanfare, everyone gazed expect- 
antly at the lift section, waiting 
for it to descend in glory. 

But it didn’t descend. In glory 
or anything else. Even though 
Hizzoner huffed and puffed, 
stormed and hollered, it didn’t 
come down until two days later 
when some defective electric cable 
had been replaced. But by that 
time, Hizzoner wanted to forget 


the whole thing. ‘Specially when | 
reminded him that the guilt) 
power cable had been a bargain 
special supplied by his Cousin A 
over the objections engl- 
neers, Who had specified Okonite 

Next dav, howe er, Cousin Al 
was back working at the filling 
station and the whole darn elec- 
trical system of the Philip E. 
Bodkin Bridge Was being rewired 
with Okonite Cable. 

And, for some reason, Hizzoner 
keeps about three inches of heavy- 
duty Okonite Cable on his desk 
for a paperweight. 


{ ' 
ot the 
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In Management 


General Electric Joins a Corporate Trend, 


Will Hold Annual Meeting Away From Home 


General Electric Co. is putting its annual meeting on 
the road. Its 1959 meeting will be held in Cleveland, 
headquarters for GE’s lamp division, and will be the 
first held outside of New York State, GE’s state of 
incorporation. It wasn’t until 1957 that New York 
corporations were allowed to hold out-of-state meetings; 
then the legislature passed a law making such gatherings 
official three out of anv five vears. 

In rotating its annual meetings, GE—which ranks 
fourth in number of stockholders among companies 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange—will be follow 
ing a pattern begun many vears ago by Westinghouse. 
Carer Corp., hots Mfg. Co., and Curtiss-W right Corp. 
also move around their annual meetings. 

Massachusetts, Maine, and Rhode Island still require 
corporations incorporated there to hold all annual mect 
ings within the state. 


Percent of Companies Having Xmas Parties for 


Office Workers, (3) Plant Workers. Ea 
60 





























Oa 
1951 1953 1954 
(no 1952 survey) 


Data: Employer's Association of Chicago 


1955 1957 1958 
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Office and Plants Are Cooler to Yule Party, 
Wives Get a Share of Xmas Loot 


\re company Christmas parties on the wane? They 
ire in Chicago, where the Emplover’s Assn. reports 21% 
fewer parties for office personnel this vear than last. 
lhe number of parties has been declining ever since the 
group began its survey in 1951, but this vear shows the 
sharpest vear-to-vear drop-off. 

Parties for plant personnel are losing less ground than 
the white collar get-togethers. In 1951, factory workers 
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had 20% fewer parties than their office counterparts 
will have just as many this year. 

Reasons for the decline? The Employer's Assn. gives 
some credit to the “embarrassing personnel situations” 
that often develop when executive hair is let down 
(BW —Nov.30°57,p83), even more credit to the unhappy 
wife waiting at home for her partving spouse. 


The wife at home is also becoming more and more 
important in the selection of gifts the executive gets 
from his business associates. Just four years ago, reports 
Osborn-Kemper-Thomas, Inc., Cincinnati company spc 
cializing in business gifts, most such Christmastime gifts 
were intended for office use: desk sets, stamp dispensers 
perpetual calendars. But over the past three vears, gifts 
that the businessmen will take home with him hav 
become increasingly popular. This year, 91% of O-K-T’s 
orders are for use-at-home items, such as barbecue sets 
serving travs, picnic jugs. 


& e & 
Management Briefs 


General Dynamics Corp., which has been collecting 
giants in the aircraft, submarine, and electronics indus 
tries since it was organized in 1952, has shed its first 
manufacturing line. The company sold its electric caril 
lon business to Telematics, Inc., manufacturer of electric 
organs. Reason for the sale: “to facilitate the transfe1 
of engineering and technical personnel to other mor 
urgent projects and programs.” 


‘The legal machinery of a proxy fight has begun grind- 
ing at Loew’s, Inc. Louis A. Green, a director who 
represents substantial holdings in the company, has filed 
with a Securities & Exchange Commission a form 
14B, a prerequisite for soliciting proxies. Green, who 
with ieliow Wall Streeter Jerome A. Newman opposed 
the management plan to spin off Loew's domestic thea 
(BW —Nov.S'58,p113), wants sweeping 
board-and-management changes. He filed the 14B 
shortly after the Federal District Court approved. the 
management plan for theater divestiture, 
1 weck 
fight 


ter division 


ind less than 
after Newman said he would not start a prox, 


P. O. Peterson, 62, president of Mack ‘Trucks, Inc., 
is resigning the first of the vear. One-time executiy 
vice president of Studebaker-Packard, Peterson came to 
Mack in 1955 as president, addition th« 
chairmanship last June. 


assumed in 


Changes at Union Carbide: 
dent since 1952, moves up to the chairmanship, whil 
Howard S$. Bunn, formerly executive vice-president 
takes over as president. Dial, who remains chief office: 
joined the company in 1929, became secretary 
in 1945, and executive vice-president in 195] 


Morse G. Dial, 63, presi 


treasur 


has taken over Schick, Inc., maker of 
Revlon bought 20% of Schick's out 
reduced the board to five and named 
members to it. Revlon, which last vear added 
interests in a drug company and a shoe polish 
maker to its cosmetic line, says it has no 
plans to merge Revlon and Schick 


Revlon, Inc., 
electric razors. 
standing stock, 
four 
major 


immediate 


Vanagement 59 





BUSINESS ABROAD 


Celanese Disciplines 
lts Mexican Offspring 


Celanese Mexicana, S$. A. (pictures), 
is riding through the rockiest 
ment shake up in its short but dramatic 
history 

In the brief span of a decade, the off 
spring of Celanese Corp. of Americ 


Manage 


has grown like prodigy, making 
iame for itself as a_ textile-fiber com 
pany even among Mexican indians in 
the back country and_ taking 
position as probab v the largest pri 
owned manufacturer in Mevxicé 

Recently, its Mexican havride ground 
to a halt. The country’s slight eco 
nomic downturn, the end of tax breaks, 
ind fast-rising competition all con- 
tributed to Celanese’s troubles. But the 
main fault was th com] 
placent attitude. It acted as though it 
could keep selling and expanding whilk 
hardly lifting a finger 

lor the past few mont Cela 
has been the talk of Mexican financial 
circles. ‘The company has kept mum on 
its behind-the-scenes mov But ru- 
mors spread through ; | 
Valores, Mexico's stocl 
around banking 
was entering a “second phase’ 


Mexican experience. To br 


af 


FACTORY at Ocotlan, started in 1947, is 
oldest of Celanese’s seven Mexican plants, 


It's now pushing “perlon” (nylon-6) output. 





VIANAGER George EF. Kohn (left) talks 
reorganization with Eduardo Suarez, director 


ind former finance minister of Mexico. 
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Mexicana, despite the company’s wide range of other textile and chemical products. Below a worker inspects a spool of fibers. 





WORKERS get paid $2.20 a day—good by Mexican standards—and cause the 


few labor problems. Over-all, the Mexican afhliate employs more than 3,500 
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6000 KW PEAKING PLANT 


FIRST DAY 


First of three self-housed generators is placed 
on flat-bed trailer or rail car at Electro-Motive 
Plant. Unit is then hauled to installation site. 


SIXTH DAY 


Third generator arrives at site. Controls com- 
ponent and second generator were installed day 
before. ‘“Package”’ design of all components 
permits easy handling with winch and jacks. 


THIRD DAY 


First generator arrives at site. Previously, under- 
ground fuel tanks, lines, cables were installed, ground 
leveled and stone fill added. Ties were then placed 
on fill to form foundations for plant components. 


EIGHTH DAY 


Adjustment and inspection. Performance tests on in- 
dividual components begin. On ninth day, plant is 
checked out under actual load conditions, integrated 
into system operations. Safety fence completed. 





ON THE LINE IN TEN DAYS 


TENTH DAY 


6000 KW of new peaking and reserve power is put 
on the line. Landscaping was added later to complete 
site. Plant operates completely unattended, comes up 
to full load from dead start in less than ninety sec- 
onds. Entire plant could be moved to new site in 
same ten-day period, if changing load characteristics 
require such a move. For complete details, contact 
your Electro-Motive representative. 








ELEcCTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS :- La Grange, Ill. 


Sales-engineering offices: 
Chicago, New York, St. Louis, San Francisco 


in Canada: 
General Motors Diesel Limited, London, Ontario 





“CREATIVE 
PACKAGING" 
#~ BY INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER 


BOOSTS RUUD 
PACKAGING 
OUTPUT 

135% &. 


In 1956, Ruud Manufacturing 
Company asked International Paper 
to make a critical evaluation of its 
water heater packaging operation. 


International Paper—using its famous 
tube and cap design—developed 

a new container for Ruud to 

replace wooden shipping crates then 
being used. 


Result—immediate savings of 23% in 
container cost... 135% increase 
in packaging output per manhour. 


No matter what you ship, “Creative Packaging” by 
International Paper can help you ship it faster, safer, 
more economically. For full details, mail coupon below. 


Your most dependable source of supply... 


INTERNATIONAL = Ei PAPER 


CONTAINER DIVISION NEW YORK 17, N.Y 








ttitudes and plans, the compan 
dently was getting a thorough housc¢ 
cleaning—with top brass from parent 
Celanese’s headquarters in New York 
doing most of the dirty work 

Che rumors have since proved to be 
close to the facts. Here’s what has | 
pened, in rapid-fire succession 

e In ily fall, Harry 
Celanese trouble shooter from 
York, made an on-the-spot surv 
conditions in Celanese Mexicana, filing 
confidential re ports to New York 

e In October, Pres. Harold Blanck 
ind George H. Richards, executive 


; 
president who died several weeks ag 


flew into Mexico Citv to hold day-anc 
night sessions with George E. Kohn, 


long-time Celanese manager a tl 


man in the hot seat 
e Next week, Blancke an 

brass are returning to Mexico for 
board meeting. On the _ basis 
limited information available, 
is though they will put the 
on firing minimum 
ind engineering 
blv more |] 

What 
will tal 


LAS 


1 a 
Politics- 


)D 


lombia | icceeded 
fall of th I Jimen 
i] PO r | 


iis \ r and tak 


unta that the Venezuelan 
] 


has begun to make mone\ 


¢ Growth Storv—\eanwhil 
Mexicar | sauehel 


] 
ntl 
! 
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LET’S COUNT BACK FROM THE COUNTDOWN 


This is the “moment of truth.” This new concept of planning 
is the countdown. A satellite will specialized administration and techni 
; : cal coordination. It is called “system ntial. / TT ved to put 
soar into the stratosphere. A rocket _ oo syst tential. And ITT is equipped to pu 


research of automation in industrial proce 


System management has great 


management.” It places complete re 
sponsibility for every phase of a giant 
But let’s count back from the count- project in the hands of one company 
down. or group of companies 

Let’s count the grueling tests, the It takes tremendous resources. In 
check-outs. Let’s count the months of manpower. In administrative capacity 
manufacturing, the skill, precision and In facilities. And that is why ITT has 
care that went into each of the thou- been selected for projec.s of the high- 
sands of parts. est importance. The ITT System oper 

Let’s count the brain-power, the en- ates and maintains the DEW Line 
gineering talents of the brilliant men and is managing the production of a 
at work... the modifications and re new world-wide electronic control sys- 
finements in design...the “break tem ingeniously conceived by the Stra- 
throughs” that had to be made tegic Air Command for its operations. 

Let’s count all the way back to the And ITT is deep in many other vi- 
first gleam of concept in a scientist's tal projects 
probing, inventive mind. 

And let's not forget to count the ad- In industry, too, there are ‘‘countdowns” 
ministrative control, the guidance, the ee = 
coordination and planning that go arge industrial projects, too, need 
into these complex projects system management Vast communi- ... the largest American-owne 
cation networks, for instance link- sloctsmmic maid Daineination as 
ing continents through “over-the- with 80 research and manufacturing 
horizon” microwave... world-wide air- telephone and telegraph operating 
navigation systems...the development one Conere eoeeNee 


to work to assume full respon 
bility for complete system manage 
ment projects anywhere in the fr 
world. This includes not only basi 
concept, engineering and manufacture 

but also installation, testing, o} 
ation and maintenance 

You can count on ITT... from 
cept to countdown 


will hit or encircle the moon 


There's a new name for it 
Such involved systems of engineering 
and automation demand an entirely 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 67 Groad Street 


FARNSWORTH ELECTRONICS COMPANY * FEDERAL ELECTRIC CORPORATION * FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND RADIO COMPANY © ITT ¢ 
ITT INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION . ITT LABORATORIES ° INTELEX SYSTEMS, INC ° INTERNATIONAL 
KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


New York < 


IMPONENTS DIV 
STANDARD ELE TRI i RF 
* ROYAL ELECTRIC CORPORATION «* AIRMATIC SYSTEMS CORPORATION 


© AMERICAN CABLE 
CORPORATION ¢ LABORATORIES AND MANUFACTURING 


PLANTS IN 20 FREE-WORLD COUNTRIES 
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BEST BALANCED BUY 


A. B. Dick Company presents an 


ALL-NEW, ALL-ELECTRIC: 
low cost mimeograph 


the only LOW-PRICED quality mimeograph to pass 
the 5-POINT BEST BALANCED BUY TEST! 


Ease of Operation? It’s the Maintained Legibility? Abso- 
nearest thing to automation! No _lutely tops! The 5000th copy is 
pumping, no priming, no fussing asclean, as clear as the 5th copy! 
with dials. Ink flow is 100% auto- 


What About Low Cost? Here’s 
matic! One inking lasts up to 


; really big news! Model 412 is the 
3 or 4 months—or 20,000 copies. . . . 
‘ mF lowest-priced, quality, all-electric 
Foolproof feed system can’t jam ; ee 
mimeograph available anywhere. 
or feed doubles! 
But no amount of words can take 
Versatility? How’s 10 copies or the place of an actual mimeo- 
10,000 copies per master for ver- graph demonstration. 
satility? Or up to five colors at 
once? Or electronic stencils that ‘ all —_— A. B. Dick Company 
reproduce type faces—even screen distributor right away. He’s 
halftones—in black and colors? listed under Duplicating Ma- 
chines in the classified section 
Speed? Indeed! Up to 100 of your telephone directory. Or 
copies per minute! mail coupon below. 


-A:B-DICK 


BEST BALANCED BUYS IN DUPLICATING PRODUCTS 


P. S.: A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for use with all suit neil duplicating products 


eeeeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
A. B. Dick Company Dept. BW-128 
5700 West Touhy Avenue «+ Chicago 48, Illinois 
Please send complete information about the only low-priced, quality mimeograph 
to pass the ““5-POINT BEST BALANCED BUY TEST!” 
Name Position 
Company 


Address 


City Zone 





ebject of astonishment from both U.S 
and Mexican textile companies. Parent 
Celanese has kept its sales figures secret 
But the textile trade estimates that bc 
tween 1947 and 1957, the affiliate grew 
from $4-million in annual sales to nearly 
$30-million—and that’s solely within 
the growing, but nevertheless limited 


\lexican market. Even better were the 


net proht hgures—for instance, $6.7-mil- 


lion in 1956 
Vhrough the decade of growth. Cel 


stockholders—48.5 held bv the 


parent, the rest by Mexicans—saw capi 


dahes¢ 


gains soar to 12 times the or 
cost of shares. More important. 
ifiliate’s profits were a big 
helping parent Celanese wea 
tough times facing ravon and a 
fiber manufacturers here from 195] 
1954. 
But in 1957, Celanese Mexicana’s 
|—for the firs 
histor his vear, thev are 
ning limb back toward th 
peak he reorganization shifts 
high gear, even parent Celanese is | 
ing back to tak tock of whi 
how it iffiliate STEW ind made mis 
takes 
e By Invitation—During World Wats 
il, Mex then short of chemical fibers 
for textiles traditionally bought from the 
Italian nd Japanese—went shopping 
in the U.S. It wanted a company to 
set up shop to make acetate fiber. Ame 
Corp., for one, turned 
er, but Celanese said ves 
davs’ negotiations 
( proudly points out that it 
was the first big U.S. company to enter 
\lexico after Pres. Cardenas’ expropri 
tion o reign oil companies in 1938 
But Celane move showed as much 
OmMOn sense as COUuTAE 
th Nacional Financiera, the gov 
rnment development bank, and Banco 
Nacional, Mexico's largest private bank 
helped finance th nture The 10 
\Iexicans on Celanese’s 16-man_ board 
include | G Legorreta, head of 
Banco Nacional: Jo Hernandez D« 
¢ , president of Nacional Financiera 
ind Eduardo Suare former finance 
minister who helpe rganize the com 
pan [he government granted liberal 
tax relief cxtending up t 10 vears 
Later, it g the company import pro- 
tection for kev product 
¢ Fast Expansion—The company’s in 
itial production was what vou would 
cxpect—acetate fibers, the basic product 
f the parent. Next, it dived into pro- 
duction of viscose-ravon fibers, using a 
temporary plant on the outskirts of 
Mexico City until completion of a huge 
me (the biggest operated by Celanese) 
it Zacapu. Then, it branched out into 
tire-cord varn 
Soon, through diversification, Cela- 
nese was getting off the main track of 
icetate fibers. It set up a plant near the 
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Mexico-lexas border to make cellulose 
and other products from cotton waste 
mostly at the prompting of the Mexican 
government. It moved into production 
ot plastic wrappings and building sheets. 
In 1953, the company consolidated its 
separate plants into one organization. 
But after that, it continued spreading 
out, with manufacture of basic chem- 
icals such as formaldehyde, polvvinyl, 
acetate emulsions, and resins. 

As of a vear ago, Celanese was a huge, 
sprawling empire. It had seven plants, 
nearly 30 products, 3,500 emplovees, 
and assets of around S51-million 
(boosted by $10-million worth of new 
equipment). It was sponsoring news 
broadcasts on local TV, talking up “‘cali- 
dad” (qualitv), staging stvle shows. 
Hardly anvone called it a % 
(foreign) outfit. 
¢ Body Blow—Then, cvervthing seemed 
to hit the company at once. ‘Textile 
companies buving fiber from Celanes« 
complained that thev had to “line up 
for allofments.” Then, poor crops and 
the side effects of the U.S. recession 
began hurting business. Credit for 

inventory tightened. A_ big 
chunk of tax exemptions ran out 

lo top it off, Celulosa v Derivado 
in Monterrey began battling Celanes 
for the ravon, tire-cord, and cellophan« 
market. Bv midsummer of this veat 
the government announced that of all 
new U.S. and West European invest 
ment in Mexico between January and 
June. the chemical industrv was getting 
the biggest share. 
¢ Tightening Up—Shocked by this s 
quence of bad news, parent Ccelanes« 
is tightening the management of 
its offspring. It evidently is backing 
up cencral Kohn “THe 
more Mexican than American now, and 
really knows — the 
Blancke But it’s 
original practice of depending heavil 
on the parent’s technical knowhow for 

search and engineering, and 
off most of the affiliate’s 
taff. It’s also drawing mort 
can board members for advice 

Expansion will continue, but fi 
1 more sensible pattern 
is strengthening its old acetate 
It’s putting $4-million into tripling out 
put of fast-selling 
type fiber It’s going into production 
of nvlon-6( Like the parent. it 
produce Teron, a svnthetic fiber lik 
Dacron, under arrangement with Brit 
iin’s Imperial Chemica! Industries, Ltd 
\t the same time, it’s reorganizing it 
chemical and_ plastic plants—not 
profitable as its fiber plants 
cntities 

Seeing other U.S. companies rushin 
into profitable petrochemicals, Celan 
is even toving with the idea of w 
with PEMEX, the government-run 
monoply, in this field. EN 


gringo 


carrving 


pow 
manager 


operations,” 
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A. B. Dick Company presents an 


ALLNEW, ALL-ELECTRIC 
low cost fluid duplicator 


the only LOW-PRICED fluid duplicator that 
passes the 5-POINT BEST BALANCED BUY TEST! 


Ease of Operation? No equal 
anywhere! Virtually operates 
itself. Fluid flow is totally auto- 
New feed system 
feed doubles. Built-in copy 
counter, too! 


matic. can’t 


Versatility? No other machine 
comes close! Feeds anything 

small postcards to large, legal- 
size paper—even card stock and 
paper, mixed 


one sheet at a 


time! Doubles as an AZOGRAPH 
duplicator, too, for easiest, fast- 
est and lowest cost duplicating 


with absolute cleanliness. 


Speed ? [ts 100 sheets per minute 


is tops among fluid duplicators. 


Maintained Legibility? You get 
up to 400 easy-to-read copies of 
written, typed or drawn material 
per master. And with five differ- 
ent colors to choose from copies 
get added eye-appeal, too! 

Low Overall Cost? Absolutely! 
Fact is, you get all-electric opera 
tion at the price of hand-operated 
equipment. 


Want a demonstration? Give your 
nearby A. B. Dick Company dis 
tributor a call. He’s listed under 
Duplicating Machines in the 
classified section of your telephone 
directory. Or mail coupon below 


for complete information. 


-A:B-DICK 


BEST 


eeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


A. B. Dick Company 


BALANCED BUYS IN DUPLICATING PRODUCTS 


5700 West Touhy Avenue + Chicago 48, Illinois 


Please send full informati« 
Lo pass the 


yn about the only low-priced fluid duplicator that pa 


*5-POINT BEST BALANCED BUY TEST! 
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In Business Abroad 


French Oilmen Miffed at Competition 


From Barter Deal for Soviet Petroleum 


\ three-year Franco-Sovict trade agreement just con- 
luded—whereby the U.S.S.R. will step up its exports of 
rude oil and products to France in exchange for French 

machinerv and equipment—has French oil refiners and 
distributors ruffled 
Ihe pact calls for France to take 1.4-million metric 
tons of Soviet oil and products in 1959; 1.3-million tons 
n 1960; about 1.2-million in 1961. This is substantiall, 
more in French oilmen’s eves than the estimated 1-mil- 
lion tons—400,000 crude and 600.000 products—France 

importing this vear. Moreover, French refiners are 
citing several major drawbacks to increasing oil imports 
from the Soviet Union: 

¢ French 

\frica is rising 


production at new oil fields in North 
¢ Onlv one small French refinery located in Alsace, 
6,000-bbl. daily operation, is equipped to handle salt- 
iden Soviet crude 
¢ French refineries have unused capacitv, making it 
momical to import refined products 
* Sovict Black Sea ports can’t handle tankers of over 
VU ton most French tanker vere built 
We mich larger 


e th nM 


postwal 
exports as a 


British Economy Perks Up, So Tories 
May Call for Election During Winter 


With Britain’s economy stronger n at anv time 
the Suez crisis, the Macmillan government mav 
wait until next spring to Con 
itive Partv circles in predicting 
iat the government mav call an election sometime dur 
the winter. To support. their Macmillan 
last week were pointing to these developments 
e Britain’s decision to ease the flow of monev by 
paring the discount rate one half of 1%, to 4°-, the 
vest since Suez 
¢ The government's green light last week on two 
strip steel mill projects designed to help boost the 
total capacity from 24million tons annually to 
30-million tons in the 1960s. Both projects had 


ibout two vcars. 


ill general elections. 


London are now 


thesis, 


ct 
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Indonesia Finds Itself Squeezed 


By Aid From Russia, Red China 


“You take this territorv, ('ll take that one.” 
In most areas, Moscow and Peking follow this 1p- 


oach when handing out economic aid. Egypt and Svria 


are primarily Soviet “sales” territories; Yemen and Pakis- 
tan are Red China’s. 

But Indonesia—the pivotal, 3,000-mi. long archipelago 
in Southeast Asia—seems to be a minor battleground for 
the two Communist powers. Last year, after Pres. 
Sockarno’s visit to the Soviet, Moscow offered a $100- 
million loan. Then, following Djakarta’s expropriation 
of Dutch properties last December, Peking stepped forth 
with a $30-million loan. 

Caught in the middle is Indonesia. It complains now 
that Moscow is overcharging $2.8-million on a barter deal 
involving shipments of 200,000 tons of rice. ‘The rice, 
says a top Indonesian, is actually Red Chinese rice deliv 
cred to the Soviet Union as repavment on Moscow's loans 
to Peking. Furthermore, Indonesia could have bought 
the rice more cheaply in a direct deal with Peking. 


U.S. Atomics Companies Scrambling 


For Partners in the Euratom Region 


To be inside the common market for nuclear equip- 
ment when Western Europe’s Atomic Energy Commu 
nitv (Euratom) gets under wav, U.S 


m partnerships i ix-nation reg 


mpanics ar 
hurrving to for 
The Euratom program, v about $300-milli 
worth of U.S. aid, will be 
Coneress O.K.’s fin 
nternational General 
vith Alsthom, a 
nik ind he iV \ industt 


ise, Which formed an 


next vea 


vo months ago, 1s moi 


\\ estin 
| 


chouse has arranged ison 
of seven French 


a new French 


logether, they are forming 
Framatone. It will 


COM|pad es 


company, called 


build atomic stations using Westinghouse techniques 


under license. 


. ‘ } ‘ . 
yants hasnt et 


Initial capital and the share of parti 
been | 
ympany in the group is Fo 
ind steel producet 

Meanwhile, both Westinghouse 
have contracts to supply reactors for tal tom 
Although these stations may eventually 
come under the Euratom program, they have been under- 
taken initially by the Italian government on its own, and 
the World Bank 
It’s expected that they will be supplied by export from 


the U.S. 


1 giant iron 


=< < 


energy projects 
ire financed in part with money from 


Business Abroad Briefs 


United States Rubber Co. and Farbenfabriken AG, 
Leverkusen, West Germany, h 
ment under which they will 
SpE ae ar ee aii 
how and licenses in the fi uNxiliaries 
The Commerce Dept. has lifted the embargo on 
exports of antibiotics and related drugs to European 
Sovict-bloc countries. 


nally to impede Sovict stockpiling yf 


] } ] - } r 
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THE GUARANTY CUSTOMER PAYS ALL 
FREIGHT BILLS WITH A SINGLE DAILY CHECK 


This Guaranty customer uses a streamlined plan for Plan can contribute to an effective 


paying a whole day’s freight bills with a single check. control. 


Here's how it works: If you are interested in the applic ation 
All his carriers draw envelope drafts on him payable ur immediate and long-range ne 


Ul 


through Guaranty. Carriers deposit these drafts in their any Guaranty office for a complin 
local banks and consider them paid. The drafts (wit! “Payable Through Plan” booklet 


freight bills enclosed) are proce 


| check 


clearing channels and forwarded to the customer who GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK . 140 BROADWAY. NEw YOR: 


rites one check to Guaranty for the total amount of 
drafts received each day. Carriers need not be cus- 
tomers of the bank. 

The system works just as well on salesmen’s expense 
accounts, branch office expenses, or in any case of nu- 


merous, constantly recurring bills. The Payable Through 
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Cut costs per mile with Good Gulf Gasoline ...see how 


GULF MAKES THINGS 


There are three good reasons why Good Gulf 
Gasoline makes things run better for your com- 
pany fleet... and they all add up to more profit. 

Good Gulf burns clean. Clean engines cost less 


tO Maintain... give your company cars and trucks 


more road time, less shop time. And Good Gulf 
has the right volatility. Engines that start easy, 
accelerate properly and run smoothly cost less to 
operate. Finally, Good Gulf costs no more than 


many gasolines of lower quality. 

















RUN BETTER! 


Fleet economy is just one of many results 


management men can count on from Gulf. GULF OIL CORPORATION 
See for yourself how Gulf makes things run better Department DM, Gulf Building 

. : : . Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
...IN any Operation involving petroleum products. silat 


Call the nearest Gulf office for prompt action. 

















UNEQUALLED SPEED! The Royal Electric’s unique feather- 
light touch and instant response make it the fastest typewriter 
of all. Work is done in record time! 


MATCHLESS REPRODUCTION! No heavy characters, no faint, 
fuzzy ones. You get the sharpest, most perfectly aligned work 
ever to come out of a typewriter. 


WIDEST TYPE CHOICE! Choose from 74 exclusive, distinctive 
type faces. There’s one to fit your business perfectly. 


EASIEST TO OPERATE! Convenience features like exclusive 
Magic" Margin and Twin-Pak, the instant-changing ribbon 
fingers never touch—save time, cut typing fatigue toa minimum. 


Call your Royal Representative for a demonstration and free 
trial. Your old typewriters are worth plenty in trade. 


FROYAL ELITE, one of 74 Royal type styles. 
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There are more Royal Ty pe riters in office 1Sé 


than any other make 
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The Gentle Art 


One of the major assaults on tradi- 
tional art came from a group of painters 


called the Futurists. About 50 
ago, they began to put on canvas some 
wild mixtures of svmbols and force 
lines, to which they gave titles like “The 
Jolts of a Cab” and “What the Street 
Car Vold Me.” 

Like those Futurist paintings, the 
formulas above mav have no immediate 
resen. ice to their subject—a group of 
alr ba, and a supply depot busilv ex- 
changi.ig requisitions and spare parts 
but that’s exactly what these formulas, 
plus several more pages like them, do 
icpresent. 

Like the Futurist paintings, 
formulas also represent a massive assault 
on tradition—in this case, the traditional 
art of managing large organizations. 
¢ Piece of Puzzle—This block of form- 
ulas describing relations between bases 
and depot is only one clement in a 


Vears 


these 
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much bigger construction. The whol 
package represents the cntire U.S. Ai 
lorce logistics system in the process of 
reacting to command decisions, to the 
failures of machinery or accidents of 
nature, and to hvpothetic il attacks of 
in enemy. 

Vhis particular creation—or “simula- 
tion,” as the avant-garde calls it—is the 
work of a group of mathematical econ- 
omists at the RAND Corp., of Santa 
Monica, Calif., a quasi-public, non- 
profit outfit that does operations and 
economic research primarily for the An 
Lorce (BW Mar.3°56,p$6) 

It is a mathematical replica of the 
network of air bases, repair shops, sup- 
ply depots, factories of defense contrac- 
tors, and headquarters of the Air Force, 
\ir Defense Command, and Air Ma 
teric]) Command. Its purpose: to de 
\clop procedures Or policies that will 
cnable the Air Force to do more for the 





This illustration—plus a half 


dozen similar sheets—is a 
group of Air Force depots and 
bases. It may not look like it, 
but it acts like it. That makes 
it a mathematical simulation— 
an example of a new manage- 


ment device for decisions. 


of Simulation 


same amount of money, or do it 
cnt job. for 
more operational aircraft at bases | 

the planes more hours. 

¢ Growing Field—Though the RAND 
Corp. has been domg the biggest an 
fanciest work on simulation, it is on! 
one of a rapidly growing group of 

tarv, industrial, and university r 
centers. 

Among others involved in developing 
simulation as a powerful and practi 
tool for management are the Op 
tions Research Office at Johns Hop 
University, Harbridge House (a 
of Harvard and MUI 
George Washington University, St 
ford Universitv, Stanford Research | 
stitute, Melpar, Inc., 
versitv, Yale University, Purduc Un 
sitv, Brown University, New York | 
versity, Planning Research Corp., ‘ 
Pech. the of Calit 


I 


less money—to maint 


Princeton | 


Negi University 


k Conon 




















nia, UCLA—all of which are working 
The operation was a success— for one or more of the armed services 
; 
These researchers are simulating all 
b t th kinds of things, from the inside of a 
u e submarine to a modern Army suppl 
system (Project MASS) in a techniquc 
} o) of @) 6] ~) : that relies on electronic computers, fast 
“ communications, and. balanced air and 
died sea _ transport 
e Business Use— Ihe push toward sim 
ulation is not limited to research by o 
for the military. Researchers at a few 
large corporations and at some of th« 
management consultant firms that sp¢ 
cialize in high-powered mathematical 
¥. ] . 
and economic analysis are also working 
to develop simulation as a practical aid 
to management 
For instanc 1 group of researcher 
it General Electric Cc is building 
complete simulation of all functions of 
major Gl department—forecasting 
production heduling, inventory tal 
ing, distribution, and marketing. Witl 
the hel t n IBNI 704 put thi 
simulat \ ( it I t l 
thousand interacting iriabl g 
In this age of rapid equipment obsolescence, it takes more than the like p t t 
talents of an ordinary fabricator to keep up with the processing indus- —_ 
: Or f Gl ig t ts, Martin 
ry 1 d for tailor-n rs R 
try’s need for tailor-made steel plate structures. Shul lh that l ) 
lor this reason, CB&I customers in Industry, Government and ever part t of 
1 . uw | 
Science have come to rely on the coordinated, specialized skills offered " 
ov ome : 
by Chicago Bridge & Iron Company. In return they gain these values: f nf oaeh 
e . . - c - a it + + +1 + + 
Responsibility —CB&I will assume it, from first draft to final weld , 
: i hh ' ' { 
through all phases of design, engineering, fabrication and erection Par ; cee 
Facilities—l'ew can match CB&l’s metallurgical control facilities ind th tsi 
ind equipment for welding, stress relieving and x-ray inspection, in Shut that { 
hop or field or the skill and fabricating facilities maintained in - Gl 
> > Wil 
five CB&I plant . or CB&I’s world-wide erection facilities. al ' f ft 
Experience—CB&I engineers are the modern upholders of a 70- gains of g 
year tradition of building anything, anywhere. terrupting 
depart 
It will pay you to learn how CB&l’s coordinated services can give 1) bos f 
I 5 \\ 
you better performance and longer effective service life for tanks, towers, what 
vessels and special processing equipment . . . in a complete range of i 
steel (including Tl), non-ferrous, clad (including Hortonclad®) and Ki 
. tl S () 
olid alloy materials of construction. Write our nearest office for the eres 
bulletin: Craftsmanship in Steel. manae +] th 
ye t if | r qi non 
Tanks and steel plate work for Municipalities . Aircraft, tr out tt nt ol ti th 
Chemical Process, Petroleum and Pulp and Paper Industries heart tent 
and Industry at large But not evervl | vh been fo 
lowing d pment Win 
ther nvthing a] ip tant 
this field. Son ntend that it t 
: 4 : 1] 1 ¢ ] f 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Compan sr sna pla ep 
90 Bridg pany ashionable word fo, the I 
Atlanta + Birmingham « Boston « Chicago « Cleveland + Detroit * Houston * Kansas City Mo nel en 
New Orleans « New York » Philadelphia + Pittsburgh © Salt Lake City 
San Francisco « Seattle * South Pasadena « Tulsa 
Plants in Birmingham + Chicago « Salt Lake City * Greenville, Pa. * New Castle, Delaware I. One Plus One 
SUBSIDIARIES 
Horton Steel Works Limited, Toronto; Chicago Bridge & Iron Company Ltd., Caraca ly 
Chicago Bridge Limited, London; Chicago Bridge Construcoes Ltda., Rio de Janeir th t t t t 
REPRESENTATIVES AND LICENSEES that ' as { 
Australia, Cuba, England, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Scotland 
etal , 
8-23 upulat \\ learned t 
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“Ah cruel fate,”” Tom Adams cried, “I guess it’s just the breaks 
That every time I hire a man he ups and pulls up stakes,” 
A man from Travelers rescued him: ‘‘The writing’s on the wall— 


What your firm needs is pensions for your workers one and all.” 

















5 


Tom sighed, “‘I tried, but how to choose—I’m really unprepared.” 
“Precisely why I’m here, dear sir,” the Travelers man declared, 
‘Deposit Administration or Deferred Annuity— 


The Travelers has a pension plan that’s just your cup of tea 2” 








Vv 


> 






































3. 
**Besides,”’ he beamed, ‘“‘with us your pension plan is not a yo-yo 
To zoom in market boom and take a plunge if stocks are so-so. 
No matter what the market does your pensions are insured; 


So costs remain in line, your people’s payments are secured.” 














4. 
Smiled Tom, “I’m sold on pensions that are not a market pawn,” 
Tom’s lawyer saw the Travelers man and sewed the buttons on. 
If you’ve been losing workers "cause you lack a pension plan, 


This cure is sure—just telephone a trusty Travelers man, 
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THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of business and personal insurance including Life + Accident » Group + Fire « Marine + Automobile « Casualty « Bonds 











1v that 1 plus 1 equals 2, he had dis 





covered a technique for simulating 
marriage, the formation of a team to 
mixed doubles, or the casting of Tw 
for the See-Sav 
Of course, | plu is a pretty low 
level simulation. It tel nly ho 
certain natural clements may be com 
bined a dips t nath 
matical a upt it hit night 
not h Id t the re ( As a simi 
lation of marriag t bviously cde 
fective It doesn't tell u anvthing 
about when, wh vh r whethe 
the first hould ha mbined with 
the second 1 bout which made out 
bett in the eal 
¢ Gamesmanship—\lany thousand f 
\ 1 ned nen began t 7. qu tion 
like tho th f th ( 
vork Th ( th I ! tin 
m h nal a t 
sim t ttle, g | backgammon 
ind P t t - ict 
ith o t nulate hunting 
pl t 
il est li | 
pl blet t the nt in 
H. J. R. M " 1] 
Board Gan Q) | th 
lg i to tl 
cgInNn f rae { it \ 
roune It 
W hat t n tl l 
h how is tl om 
xit ta vith whicl son 
spect f th eal world 1 portt ved, 
If the New Year poses a | jxth gpl an ones 
Ivtical techniques used to study, manip 
ulate, and alt that imitation of reality 
h bl ] ; in order t hieve some objective. ‘Th 
cash problem —SOlVE 16 NOW | ee ee hice 
in f t, nstitut mM n 11n rt mod 
Could you welcome young 1959 with more confidence if crm simulat for large svstems tend 
you knew that extra cash would be available at any time... to hazin n conflict t then 
whenever your business might need it? If your answer is chicf objectives ; 
“‘ves,”’ investigate COMMERCIAL CREDIT’s method of increas- ¢ Cross Purposes—Within— th \ 
ing cash working capital. It’s popular with manufacturers Force, f nst mn squ dron 
and wholesalers, coast to coast, because it usually provides ve epepapieces ae 5 aaa : 
more cash than other sources. No periodic renewal negotia- ae 2 ail : : sliced dall 
tions .. . use our cash as long as you need it. Cost minimized i Cs Sa eh alll acl 
. . . pay only for cash you actually use as your need varies. a oe nt ; ' 
To start the New Year right, write the nearest COMMERCIAL anxious t t his hands on all th 
CREDIT CORPORATION Office listed below ... asking for details skille eter 
on “‘the service offered in Business Week.” mu n t] t the taxpa a 
mich I th Vy pen | n ! 
300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2 e 222 W. Adams Street, line 3 ne air base factor lana 
Chicago 6 e 722 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 14 e 50 W. 44th may be ¢ g to boost his sale f cp 
Street, New York 36 e 112 Pine Street, San Francisco 6 and tk rv cn. no mat 
ter how mt tra this costs the Au 
Consult Voce in money or day, While tei 
commanders are trving to flv more mi 
a & sions, the Secretaries of the ‘Treasur 
Commercial Credit [ii cn in pin 
ily at spending less monc\ 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries, during each of the last ' 
several years, advanced over one billion dollars to manufacturers and ll. Air Force Problem 
wholesalers to supplement cash working capital. During these years, total How can u stop robbing Peter to 
volume of finance subsidiaries amounted to over three billion dollars. pay Paul? This is the perpetual prob 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $200,000,000. lem of everv large organization that has 
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Unique milk container 
coated with ALATHON® 


POLYETHYLENE RESIN 


is manufactured, filled, 








sealed in one operation 











e Milk-container paper, coated with 





ALATHON by Crown- 


Zellerbach Corp., San Francisco, feeds into Tetra-Pak machine. 


Tetra-Pak, the only commercial milk 
container manufactured, filled and 
sealed in one continuous operation, 
is made from a roll of preprinted 
paperboard coated with Du Pont 
ALATHON polyethylene resin. Fabri- 
cation speeds of 4,500 half-pint con- 
tainers per hour or 75 per minute are 


possible with a single machine. 


POLYCHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


UPON 


The excellent heat-sealing charac- 
teristics of ALATHON make the con- 
tinuous packaging operation possi- 
ble. The coating of ALATHON resists 
moisture and temperature changes, 
and provides greater container 
strength. Odorless and tasteless, 
Du Pont ALATHON preserves the 


milk flavor and freshness. 


Ek. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc 
Room 611, Du Pont Building 
Please send me information 
ee - 
Firm Name 

Type of Business oe 
Street Address _ 


City a a 


In Canada: Du Pont ¢ pans f Canada 





Use of the Tetra-Pak is now 
panding to include ice cream 
fruit juices. Perhaps the advanta 
ALATHON gives to the Tetra-Pak | 
be put to work for you, For infor 
tion on how ALATHON polyethyl 
resin might better protect your pr 
uct at lower cost, simply fill it 


send the coupon below 


Polychemicals Department 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 
on coatings of ALATHON 


Position eens 


State 
P.O: Box 660. Mont oO 





HENRY Z. STEINWAY, PRESIDENT, STEINWAY & SONS, PHOTOGRAPH 


Hits right note with telegrams: Henry Z. Steinway 


builds good will and sales by confirming dealer orders 


by Western Union Telegrams. And the telegram is a 


written record ...no mistake about it! 


TERN 





several 
units. 

That's exactly the problem RAND 
has tackled for the Air Force. Conside1 
the horrendous proportions of Air Force 
logistics, as Stephen Enke and Horst 
Mendershausen summarize them in re 
cent articles in the Review of Economics 
& Statistics and the American 
nomic Review: 

e The Air Force is currently fly- 
ing about 150 different aircraft models 
and about 300. different 
r:Cs. 


semi-autonomous operating 


Eco- 


aircraft s¢ 


e It must support about 25,000 
aircraft—not counting planes assigned 
to NATO or other friendly air forces 

e It has active squadrons at about 
265 main bases, of which about 90 are 
OVCTSCAaS. 

e It has supply responsibility for 
about 1.3-million different spare parts 
(which may be required in varving dk 
grees of probability and urgency) to 
keep those planes operational 

e It has to stock varving fractions 
of those 1.3-million items at its own 
depots—15 of which are scattered around 
the U.S., and five of which are 
cign countries. 


in fol 


e It also has to operate huge air 
craft overhaul and parts repair facilities 
maintain logistic relations with manu 
facturers of aircraft, missiles, electronics. 
ete., and with government and _ privat 
transportation outhts. 

e ‘lo do this job, the Air Force has 
to use almost a million people, spend 
about $18-billion a vear, maintain in- 
ventories worth about $14-billion. 
¢ Breaking It Down—How do 
break down a monumental structure 
like that so that vou can (1) manage 
ablv trace the wav the svstem works and 
(2) show how to improve it? 

Fortunately, the Air Force's logisti 
cal svstem breaks down into smaller, 
more or less self-contained components 
Most of the Air Force, at anv one time, 
is flying a relatively small number ot 
aircraft models. “Even more impor 
tant,” savs Stephen Enke, “most bases 
are operated by a single command and 
have only one or two aircraft 
maintained on them = in 
strength.” 

This means that most At 

logistics breaks down into such pieces 
as how to support B-+7s on Strategic 
Air Command bases or F-100s at ‘Tacti 
cal Air Command bases. 
e First Model—So RAND first built a 
partial mathematical model of one of 
these sub-svstems—for supporting F-100 
series fighters assigned to 10 air bases 
stretching from Hamilton Air Base in 
California to Westover Air Base in 
Massachusetts. 

This mathematical model also. in- 
cluded regional headquarters of the Air 
Materiel Area in Sacramento, an aircraft 
factory in Fresno, repair and supply de- 


you 


models 
squadron 


| OTC 
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pots and the so-called “imbedding or- 
ganizations’ —headquarters of the Ai 
l’orce, Air Materiel Command, and Air 
Defense Command. 

But not all the decisions to be madc 
hy these various control centers could 
be spelled out mathematically—partly 
because RAND’s analvsts didn’t think 
they had the skills for such a massive 
job, partly because even an IBM 704 
couldn’t have handled the computation 

if the analysts could have programed 
it—and partly because RAND wanted 
to find out how real Ai 
with experience at ind depots, 
ictually made under uncer- 
taintv and when conflicts existed with 
ther people or commands 


Force men, 
base S 


decisions 


lll. Imitation and Games 
So RAND’s approach was, as E:nk« 


ivs, partly simulation and partly gam 
ng. It involved a highly experimental 
mixture of about 50 decision 
nakers, a slew of mathematical models, 
ind a big data-processing machine. 
RAND built a laboratory, divided up 
into rooms and desks representing the 
different logistical units, with a “top 
deck”’—a balcony overlooking the floor 
headquarters and 
nalvtical observers could study the svs- 
tem at work. Experimental officers at 
the desks would be presented with simu 
ited problems, and make their deci 
sions; the computers would then figure 
out the effect of those decisions, and 
present the new problems that result. 
This simulation involved _ fantastic 
mnpression of people, space, and time. 
the lab could do a full vear’s logistics 
work in about 20 davs of real time. It 
could run a five-base system through the 
equivalent of 10 vears’ experience on 
one line item in about seven minutes, 
performing more than 5-million arith 
metical and logical operations 
¢ Two “Ways”—T’o test some proposed 


human 


vhere commands 


policv changes against the existing Air 
lorce wav of supporting aircraft, RAND 
built two parallel simulations and op 
erated them, side bv side, through four 

ears” of experience, during which two 
wars” occurred. 

In the first war, ADC and AMC had 
iimost no warning of an attack that 
hypothetically wiped out all supporting 
depots and paralyzed all ground trans 
portation for a time. In the second war, 
materiel managers had a few day's warn 
ing in which to certain critical 
parts from depots to bases and to get 
the maximum number of planes in 
commission by stopping all training 
flights. 


move 


IV. The Findings 


As a result of these runs, which took 
few months, RAND felt that it had 
strong proof of the superiority of certain 


changes in logistics policy and systen 
It urged the Air Force to adopt th 
ideas: 

¢ On relatively cheap items, 1 
tain much heavier stocks at air bas 
to cut down costly requisition and 
lavs. 

e lor these cheap itcm 
data-processing centers that will 
matically record the stock 
bases and direct the shipment of it 
that get down to a reorder point 
thing 
main landing gear fairings, landing 
ram air turbine doors 
only 15 of all th 
buvs but 


level of 


¢ lor high-cost items 


doors, 
constitute 
the An 
$5% of the money it spends fo 
switch to a svstem of deferred pri 
ment. This means that the Air | 
will buv fewer spares fot 
type of plane, and will have the n 
facturer hold larger stocks at the 

tion linc called 

stocks.” 

The recommendations, which RAND 
Claims will save hundreds of million 
dollars, are being adopted in grad 
stages. ‘The An 
deferred procurement t 
of its contracts, such as those with 
Convair Div. of Dyna 
Corp. and Hughes Aircraft Co 
¢ For Example—Here’s how th 
program works. Say Convair get 
order for 150 airplanes. Narmall 
would plan to make 160 or 165 parts f 
all the metal assemblies. N 
under delaved procurement, the 
pany would schedule 170 to 175 part 
In practice, the production orders f 
the finished assemblies would go out 
the shop in lots of 30 and might sti 
out a two-vear period 

During this time, the Ai 
getting usage history on it 
and learning what parts it ts 
require spares for. Some 


Convair sends out the production « 


borce which 


each 


Phese il 


Force has alread 


work in 


General 


sheet 


OVC! 


vO 
tin 

for the last 30 airplanes, it will ask t 
Air Force to indicate how many of « 
of the high-valuc 
need as spares. 


parts it 


V. Give and Take 


On some parts, the Air For 
others, it 


doesn t 


it needs spares; on 
When it feels it 
Convair will put the buffer stock 
mulated up to that time into pre 
tion of the last assemblies 
Eliminating faulty forecasting b 
mone SO 


need pal 


method saves lots of 
avoidance of the danger of obsolc 

on early buffer stock 
kept up to date with current engin 


spares smmce 
changes. 

Phis deferred procurement exam 
illustrates the general method by 
the simulation method aims at achic 
economies. It lavs out alternative cho 
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<> | Industry’s chemicals 





WHAT’S MAKING NEWS? 


Currently there’s an abundance of news about budgets—operating 
budgets, marketing budgets, plant expansion budgets. But what 
about the ‘New Idea” budget? The productive executive finds he 
must keep abreast of new products, new applications, new proc- 
esses. Finding the time is often difficult. Below are brief, informa- 
tive accounts of timely events in the vital field of industrial chem- 
istry where rapid change is commonplace. These accounts are 
written for fast appraisal by busy readers. 


NUMBER 


You may wish to check certain 
items in this advertisement and 
forward to these concerned in 
your company, 


Route to: 











CHEMICAL “STOVE” 
CURTAILS HIGH HEAT COSTS 


Modern industry uses heat at 
high temperatures to process 
everything from apple butter 
to zirconium. Direct fire is eco- 
nomical, but seldom safe; and 
always hard to control. Crush- 
ing pressures rule out steam 
for extra-high temperatures. 
Dowtherm’ A offers none of 
these disadvantages, but still 
does the job at a figure that 


warms a cost accountant’s heart. 

The potato chip processor had a 
recurring nightmare in which people 
opened his potato chip bags and found 
raw or burnt potatoes instead of the 
evenly cooked chips that should have 
been there. It didn’t take a psychiatrist 


to figure out that the dreams were 
caused by problems the man faced each 
day in his plant. These problems had 
to do with getting an exact amount of 
heat to an exact place in order to main- 
tain cooking uniformity. His equip- 
ment, which used direct fire, was con- 
stantly needing an adjustment here and 
a readjustment there to maintain the 
proper heat relationship. 

Lower costs, increased safety. The 
nightmares ended abruptly not long 
after a new system was installed utiliz- 
ing liquid Dowtherm A as the heat 
transfer medium. Dowtherm not only 
provided the pinpoint heat control that 
direct fire couldn’t, but it lowered fuel 
costs and 
well. That 
Today, the box score tor his S\ stem 


reduced safety hazards as 


was several years 


u 
ago. 


3079 LBS. 
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DOWTHERM 110 LBS. 











using Dowtherm still shows no forced 
dith- 


maintenance. 


shutdowns due _ to 


culties 


temperature 
little 

This case is far from an isolated one. 
Manufacturers processors in all 
fields of industry put the benefits of 
Dowtherm to good use whenever they 
cook, distill, treat, harden, or dry. 
There’s a mountain of technical data 
showing why Dowtherm has such wide 
and useful application, but an easie1 
explanation is that every one of its 
springs from two 
Dowtherm 


and very 


and 


many advantages 
basic characteristics: (1) 
has a super-high heat stability in the 
350°F. to 750°F. temperature 
permitting highly accurate heat con- 
trol. (2) It transfers heat at high tem- 


peratures with much less pressure than 


range 


does steam. ‘ 
Lighter equipment. At 700°F., for 
example, steam pushes out with 3,000 
lbs. of pressure against every straining 
square inch of equipment. Dowtherm 
at the same temperature exerts a pres- 
sure of only 110 Ibs. per square inch. 
This 


needed 


heavy isnt 


welc ome 


means equipment 


brings Savings on 
original equipment, maintenance and 
replacements. 

Although changeover to Dowtherm 
usually requires new or modified equip- 
ment, find it well 
the doing. A paint and varnish manu- 
facture direct 
fire to brew his varnishes reports his 
installation for Dowtherm will be 
paid for in five years by savings on fire 
insurance premiums alone! A food proc- 
essor estimates fuel savings will amor- 


most firms worth 


who previously used 


new 


tize his investment in new equipment 





in just three years. The chemical, pe- 
troleum, food, textile, paint and varnish, 
metal bonding, plastics and rubber 
industries testify to similar savings. 

New jobs for Dowtherm. Special 
Dowtherm products have been recent- 
ly developed for tasks outside the 
realm of process equipment. Dowtherm 
SR-1 is an economical agent for ther- 
mal snow and ice removal by sub- 
surface systems such as those used on 
loading docks, parking areas, and 
around toll plazas. Dowtherm 209 is 
an excellent freeze point depressant for 
ebullient cooled engines, such as sta- 
tionary industrial gasoline engines, and 
permits use of waste heat. 


CARPETS GET BETTER BACKING 
BY GUM 


Methocel®, Dow’s_ versatile syn- 
thetic gum, is currently busy with in- 
dustrial tasks ranging from ceramics 
to cosmetics and from seed to soap. 
It is extensively used as a thickener 
for latex in the backings of rugs and 
carpeting. The fact that it is both 
water soluble and nonionic makes it 
a useful tool in the food industry for 
batters, fillings and flavors. And these 
same highly beneficial properties make 
Methocel welcome in the drug, paint, 
leather and paper industries as well. 

Recently published Methocel infor- 
mation discusses these uses and intro- 
duces two new Methocel types with 
viscosities up to 15,000 cps. Copies 
are available on request. 


* * * * 


Perhaps one of the many specialized 
Dow chemicals can help you improve 
a product or speed a process. Detailed 
information about the chemicals dis- 
cussed in this advertisement will be sent 
on request. Write to THE DOW CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Midland, Michigan, Chemicals 
Sales Department 854B. 





Dow Chemicals 
Basic to Industry 


Glycols, Glycol Ethers 
Amines and Alkylene Oxides 
Benzene Derivatives 
Inorganic Chlorides 
Alkalies and Halogens 
Solvents * Germicides 
Fungicides * Herbicides 
Fumigants 
Hundreds of other Chemicals 
Plastics * Magnesium 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 











ION EXCHANGE: YOU PROFIT ON 
AN EVEN TRADE 

The simple concept of “puttin’ one 
in and takin’ one out” has taken on a 
new significance in many fields of in- 
Chemists metallurgists 
have found they can improve products 
or remove impurities by substituting 
certain ions for an equal number of 
different ions. This is called 
conversion by ion exchange, and it has 
a number of widely diversified applica- 
tions. 


dustry. and 


process 


Prevents blood clots. For example, 
conversion does useful jobs in the 
home, hospital and factory. In the 


home, it exchanges “hard-water” ions 


for “soft-water” ions. In hospitals it 
exchanges sodium for calcium in blood 
taken for Con 
version prevents clotting because cal 
cium must be present for blood to clot 
In the factory, conversion takes place 
with different 
production of pharmaceuticals, thia 
mine, penicillin and colloidal silica for 
waxes and _ polishes. 


transfusion purposes. 


chemical ions in the 


Conversion is one of five different 
ways in which modern industry uses 
the highly versatile ion exchange pro 
ess. Concentration, catalysis, fraction 
ation and purification are the othe 
four. Dowex! Dow’s brand of 
ion exchange beads, are often used 
the exchange medium. 


resins, 


Other Dow chemicals in the 


NEWS 


DOWANOL' 


Lacquers keep that new look longer 
because these Dow solvents con- 
trol evaporation to inhibit peeling 
and ‘“‘blushing."’ Write for informa 
tion on letterhead. 


BROMINE 


Dow's first product, marketed in 
1897. Great granddaddy of hun- 
dreds of modern Dow chemicals that 
serve every industrial and 
tific field. 


scien- 


SPOTLIGHT 


ie te 


METHYLENE CHLORIDE 


ingredient in the better 
paint removers. Lifts old paint off 
any surface quick as a wink with 
out the traditional fire hazard. Does 
an excellent job on metal or wood 


Active 


ANTIFREEZE 


Dow ethylene glycol plus 
inhibitors make up a large 
of the world's all-winter antifreeze 
Dow produces, packages for lead 
ing firms. 


AE 


special 
share 





For quick 
on-schedule 
handling... 


Ship your LCL 
via B&O 


Let BaO “baby” your LCL 
with the careful supervision that 
promotes dependable delivery. 
B&O Time-Saver Service offers you all 
the natural advantages of modern rail 
transportation. That’s why less-than- 
carload freight can be moved quickly and 
on-schedule to suit your 
distribution needs. 

For truly outstanding services . . . ship 
via B&O Time-Saver! 


Ask our man! 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Those who know—vuse the B&O! 
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for doing a job and, on the bases of 
costs, essentiality, and time delays in 
volved, chooses the right combination 
of resources to achieve a given aim. 

Ihat’s whv economic theory—which 
might be defined as the science of 
choice among resources to get the most 
out of them—is coming into its own 
in the field of simulation. These so- 
called ‘‘trade-offs” (traditional economic 
language would call them “substitution 
among factors of production”) are the 
essence of the operation. For, in the 
logistics simulation, the major decisions 
can be viewed as a set of trade-offs 

e At the air base, vou can trade 
off maintenance personnel against 
equipment or against spare parts to keep 
the planes flving. In maintaining stocks 
of spare parts, you can trade off those 
base stocks against base repair work and 
against requisitioning from depots. 

e If vou're going to requisition 
more heavily to reduce individual basc¢ 
stocks (since one depot can cut the 
stocks needed for a flock of bases), this 
will involve delavs. But you can_ usc 
part of vour savings from smaller stocks 
for faster requisitioning, warehouse lo 
cating, and stock picking by computers 
and for faster freight, especially by us- 
ing more direct airlift 

e At the depots, vou can trade off 
spares produced in advance and held 
at the depots against depot or plant re 
pair facilities and against buffer stocks 
held at the factory. 

Like these Air Force logistics trade- 
offs, all simulations involve the setting 
up of a problem in such a way as to dis- 
close the best wav of choosing among 
resources under given limitations of 
money, space, time, weight, or what- 
ever. 
¢ How Real Is It?—The field is still in 
a highly experimental state. Some peo- 
ple, even in the Pentagon, think fat 
more money is being poured into analy- 
sis and game-plaving than is useful 
to represent tealit ind experiment 
with new policies 

Some critics hold that the people in 
simulation roles are being used as slow 
moving analog computefs. This process 
is so slow that it wastes a lot of ex 
pensive electronic compute! timc 
Some think the massive experiments 
are more important as propaganda and 
selling devices than as analvtical tools. 

Some feel the same conclusions could 
have been reached just as effectivelv by 
more conventional analvtical methods 
And some shrink from the chaos and 
confusion that seem to go with build- 
ing these huge new systems. 

At one point when RAND was 
building its Logistics System 1, a re- 
searcher wrote to a friend: ‘““Thev have 
installed a revolving door at the front 
to take care of the trafic of key people 
being thrown in or being summarily 
ejected.” END 
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CLEAR WATER TO 
KRAFT PULP MILL 


FIBRE TO RECLAIM 








MACHINE 


EXCESS 
L WHITE WATER 
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VACUUM 
FILTER 


Paper mill recovers fibre, saves water, solves 
disposal problem with the ‘Precipitator’’ 


Southland Paper Mills at Lufkin, Texas 
produce newsprint and kraft. They 
effluent 


from the groundwood mills and news- 


pump general fiber-bearing 
print savalls to their Permutit Precipi- 
tator where suspended solids are re- 
moved. The clarified effluent is blended 
with fresh water and used as make-up 
in the kraft pulp mill. The precipitated 
fibre is reclaimed and returned to 
process as No. 1 quality groundwood 
for the newsprint machines. 

The Precipitator offers two big ad- 
vantages in this type of fibre recovery 
system: 

1. It is flexible in operation. The 
Precipitator’s principle of diminishing 
upflow velocity allows far wider lati- 


tude in flow rate. Flows as high as 
50% over design capacity and as low 
is 80% below design capacity are often 
encountered without losing the blan- 
ket . . . as compared to constant- 
cross-section upflow units which de- 
rate and may 
lose their blankets with as little as 109 


increase of flow over the de sign rate. 


pend on uniform flow 


2. It is expansible. Units can be 
placed side to side and end to end 
In some cases, drive shafts can be 
lengthened and a common drive used 
One mill, for 


example, started with 15000 gpm and 


for a number of units 


has expanded to 27000 gpm with no 
loss of space between units. 
Call Pfaudler P 


rmutit on your 


waste-treatment problems and get t 
advantage of engineering experi 
with all major types of waste-sey 
tion equipment including pre 


Ipitat 
and flotation units, centrifuges, filt 
evaporators and degasifiers. Addi 
Industrial Waste Treatment, Dept 
BW-11, Pfaudler Permutit Inc 
West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


PERRAUTIT. 


rhymes with “compute it” 
A DIVISION OF PFAUDLER PERMUTIT IN 


Water Conditioning 
lon Exchange © Industrial Waste Treatment 





MARKETING 


U.S. Rediscovers the Bookstore 


, 





come one by one—but 


CUSTOMERS add and it 


looks like a record year for publishers, 


them up, 


Maybe we have more eggheads 
among us than anyone thought 

Thus a spokesman of the book pub- 
lishing trade sums up the still tremu 
lous, but optimistic, turn of thinking 
that pervades the world of books. As 
the big Christmas season gets unde 
way, it is talking hopefully of a record 
VCdlI 

Since 


mainly 


talks 
what 
\ few specialists 
hazard a guess that it might mean a 


this is an industry that 
to itself, it is hard to sav 
l record VCar mcans 
> : , or even 10 
1957, itself a record vear 

Ihe annual general survey of Stanler 
B. Hunt & Associates for American 
Book Publishers Council, Inc., put gen- 
eral domestic book sales at $337 
in 1957. ‘This 
1956, but smaller than the 
vears immediately preceding 

Including — the textbook 
les of $259.5-million and subscription 
reference sales (enevclopedias and the 
like) of $223.7-million, Hunt reported 
| grand total of $778.6-million, plus an 
other $42-million of exports. The coun 
cil has adjusted Hunt's figures to in 
clude publishers not c« 
vey It estimates domestic 
nearly $919.7-million 
¢ Profit Picture—Against this kind of 


MCrease OVCI 


million 
Yaln OVCI 
rains of the 


was a 6.2 


whopping 


wered in the sur 
sales 


1957 1958 the 


. dollars, and 


publishers are calling 


best vear vet in number 
once in a while—in profits 
recession produced spotty results 
In roit, hurt Doubleday Bool 
six shops there. On 
the other hance ocket Books found Lx 
troit sales went up. One publisher note 
l sharp a line inl sales t 


organizations—probabl 


commercial 

reflecting busi 

ness cutbacks. Avon Book Sales Corp 

had soft sales half ot 

the vear, but “when we 

out ft the recession, 

fast’ nough to put Avon ahead f 
both Brentan 


the \ In New York, 
| | OOKSTO!I report Ni 


during the first 


ind Scribne | 
vember s LO head of | 
Scribner s adds that ile 


ihe id almo every 


ha 4 DC ll 
month 


|. Culture Kick 


Price increases certain] 
1s they did in 1957. But most people in 
the business think there’s more to it 

Ihe steady climb 
Lhe post ir babv boom is already 
ing in the high 
rollment, too, 1 

VW he n if 


gories, ins\ 


plaved a part 


of textbooks IS € 


school 


books« il 


CROWDS build up as the Christmas season starts. Perhaps a third of bockstore sales come during November and December. 
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READERS There’s something different about the growing market 


for expensive paperbooks, observes New York's 
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Brentano's. ‘These customers search the shelves for book 


to read themselves. 





HARDBACKS, 


pening. I’m just happy that it is.” In 
most cases, the gains show across the 
board: juveniles, paperbacks, even adult 
trade books, which have been relatively 
sticky items in recent vears 
¢ Quest for Knowledge—F ailing other 
reasons the industry is coming to the 
happy conclusion that people just want 
books. “Maybe,” conjectures an 
executive of one big publishing house, 
we are developing a real silk-stocking 
market 

Leon Shimkin, president of Pocket 
Books, and chairman of Simon & 
Schuster, argues that the public has 
money and time 


More 


than ever. ‘The 
welling school rolls help not only the 
text book business. It “brings in a sub 
tantial iddition to the number 
of the literate.”’ He notes a strong trend 
to buving costly books as gifts—such as 
Simon & Schuster’s Art of French 
Cooking, at $25 

\merican Publishing Co 
explains its existence, and its growth, 
on the thesis that the U.S. is off on a 
cultural explosion. Since 1954, its 
Magazine of Historv has doubled its 
circulation every year, to around 300,- 
000 now, Its new magazine, Horizon 
in book form, like the Magazine of 
History) already has a subscription of 
160.000—at copy oF ‘S18 for 


MOT? 


ve irly 


Heritage 


$3.95 a 
ix Issues 

The company has sold upwards of 
200,000 of its American Heritage of 
Historic Places, and 170,000 of the 
American Heritage of the Revolution, 
ut in October 

Shimkin points out that more liter- 
ate parents will pay $8 for a Golden 
Book, $5 for packaged series of scien- 
tific or historical books. Parents are 
taking their children’s reading more 
seriously, another publisher says. ‘This 
helps explain the Grolier Society's re 
port of an anticipated 10% incfease in 
this vear, to about S70-million 


sales 


86 Varketing 


even adult trade books—relatively pokey in the past few years—have 
picked up. Expensive gift books are going especially well. 


I'wo of its biggest items: Encyclopedia 
Americana and the Book of Knowledge 
All along the line, the consumer's 
quest for knowledge is apparent; history, 
art, scientific books are flourishing. ‘The 
areas that don’t seem to have benefited 
much are poetry, drama, and fiction. 

Opinions differ on the cultural im- 
pact of the book clubs. But no one can 
ignore the $9S-million that book clubs 
sold last vear. 

The cultural explosion isn’t limited 
to the high-priced book bracket. It 
shows strongly in the growth of the 
expensive paperbacks (priced usually 
from 95¢ to $2.00), which sell through 
Still a tiny fraction of the 
business—publishers’ sales ran in the 
neighborhood of $4-million last year— 
this segment of the trade had a 14% 
in dollar sales in 1957 
7.8% increase in number of 
sold. 
¢ Creating a New Market—Brentano’s 
Leonard Schwartz, vice-president, feels 
that the expensive paperback has created 
an intellectual market that is different 
from the hardback buver. “I am con- 
vinced that a large percentage of hard 
bound buving is gift buving,” he savs 
‘Paperback buyers buy to read them 
selves.” 

Doubleday pioneer among 
major publishers in this field with its 
Anchor line. Its all-time best seller, a 
reprint of The Organization Man, has 
sales of 400,000 to its credit. Bv now, 
most of the larger trade publishers are in 
the field—even, significantly, the uni 
versity presses 

Meanwhile, a raft of enterprising, 
maverick newcomers are turning out 
high-priced paperback originals as well 
as reprints. Grove Press claims sales of 
around $500,000 this vear (double last 
Meridian Books, Inc., is 
inother leader. 
¢ All-Paperback Outlets—This particu 


bookstores 


and a 
volumes 


INCTCASC 


Was a 


vear’s sales). 


lar explosion, backed up by the increas- 
ing emphasis of such mass paperback 
publishers as New American Library, 
Pocket Books, and Dell on the higher 
ends of their and on books of 
“more than temporary interest,” has re- 
sulted in the last couple of years in a 
new kind of outlet, the all-paperback 
bookstore. Meridian’s Arthur Cohen 
estimates that 30 to 40 such outlets 
have sprung up this year. 

Furthermore, as Dan Lacy of the 
American Book Publishers Council savs, 
this development has had “explosive” 
repercussions in the college bookstores 
At another level, Scholastic Magazine’s 
Teen Age Club reports that it dis 
tributed some 10-million books, priced 
at 25¢ 


year. 


ll. Coins’ Other Side 


Publishers who talk expansively on 
this year’s sales picture are far less vocal 
on profits. A few, it’s true, say profits 
as well as sales 


lines 


ind 35¢, through classrooms last 


are up. Others say rising 
costs are keeping profits at last year’s 
level, or cutting them down even 
though fluctuating paper prices have 
kept costs closer to year-ago levels. 

Mass paperback publishers admit to 
a profit squeeze. And at least one feels 
it is just about maintaining last vear’ 
sales volume 

These publisher 
American News Co 
ind book distribution business last veat 
Those such as Fawcett Publications who 
had their own distribution setup had no 
trouble. But plenty of companies had to 
scurry for new 
the 5.8 
Copies 


195 


had a jolt when 


folded its magazinc 


channels 
decline in the 
of lower-priced 


Chis explain 
number of 
paperbacks in 
Crammed distribution pipelines 
this side of the 
notes that this veat 
paperback publishers have almost dou 
bled the of new titles—and the 
fight for space grow acute. Some 
are courting new outlets: supermarkets 
variety chains, and the like. But they 
report varving success 
¢ Quarrel With Paperbacks—lhe in 
dustrv is divided, too, over the higher 
priced paperbacks. Says an official of 
Macmillan Co., “We have vet to find 
sufhciently compelling financial reasons 
to induce us to go into this end of the 
business.” 

On the other hand, one publisher of 
paperback originals claims a 7.6% profit 
on his gross sales last vear. Grove Press’s 
Barnev Rosset savs that he is about at 
the breakeven point this year, expects 
profits from now on. Meridian’s Cohen 
savs, “I don’t believe in prestige with- 
out profits. If vou can’t find the market, 
vou're not doing the job. And if you 
can’t make when vou find the 
market, then vou’re not filling a need 


have ilwar que 7cd 


business. Ballantine 


number 


INOTC 


money 
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RYDER TRUCK RENTAL Ww : 








Ryder Truck Rental enables modern management to budget transpor- 
tation costs in advance. Renting Fords or other dependable trucks from 

Ryder frees executive talent of all truck-management matters, 

releases vital working capital for more productive uses, 


assures uninterrupted transportation. Ryder’s 


Ryder System, a fast-growing publicly-o 
transportation engineers can help you now! transportation company, also operates 


truck lines from New England to Texas. Writ 


information on Ryder System or for brochure, “How Mi 
Management Can Profit from Truck Leasing.” 
RYDER SYSTEM, INC. R 
GENERAL OFFICES: ENGLE BUILDING, P.O. BOX 33-816, MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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SHIP ON CLOUD 9! Tekmold® Protective 
Forms, the cushioned molded pulp packag- 
ing by Bemis, “‘floats’’ your fragile product 
\ maker of precision thermometers reports 
P Damage claims pr wtically eliminated and 
we now ship safely and economically by 
parcel post instead of express.’’ Good pro- 
tection. Good savings. Good idea for you? 


F ut + 
WHERE FLEXIBLE PACKAGING IDEAS ARE BORN Be I | ) 1S 
‘ 


AGED? 





WHO WANTS A SCARRED DESK? Nobody 
An eastern desk maker reduced warehouse 
damage 85 percent when he adopted re- 
usable, protective Bemis (laminated) Poly- 
kraft® covers. Another bonus: Packaging 
and labor costs for protecting cde sks in stor- 
age and transit were cut 80 percent. Bemis 
engineers think, eat and sleep protection 


£Sisns 


Bemis may already be making the better package you need — Write: 
PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT, 408-D Pine Street, St. Lovis 2, Missouri 





" 


in our socicty.”” He adds that he makes 
a proht 

Some publishers have another quar- 
iel with the expensive paperbacks: ‘They 
steal from hardback sales. Cohen makes 
no bones about his opinion that they 
do just that. He savs confidenth Da- 
per covers will dominate American pub- 
Absolutely nothing 
can prevent the public from learning 
to buy the same book at a much che Ipel 
price.” At least one trade book pub 
He feels this boom will 


then level 


lishing in 25 vears 


lisher disagrees 
continue for a few years more, 
off 

Paperbacks pose somic 
the booksellers, too. Brentano explains 
that onlv because it has low-value base- 
can it afford to devote nearly 
2 third of its selling space to paperbacks 
in its New York store. But there are 
compensating factors. It’s a rare cus- 
tomer who book. 
Selling costs are lower and the little 
books do bring in traffic, all 
agret 

¢ No Uniformitv—For all too mam 
in the trade, life is a constant crisis. 
Such accidents as Dr. Zhivago and 
Lolita can make the difference between 


problems to 


ment space 


buvs onlv one 75¢ 


hands 


a good veal ind 1 bad The need for 
pronts put 1 premiun n best sellers 


and sale of book club or reprint rights, 
which still rv a good portion of the 
black. 
This squeezes the good book with a 
limited appeal. And the trade book 
publisher's No. 1 problem is 
to put over a new book or autho 
Booksellers lament the lack of uni- 


formitv among publisher 


publishing world from red ink t 


still how 


on discounts, 


returns policies, charges for individual 


copies Dearth f outlet ther ire 
at best 3.500 bookstores in the coun 
trv, manv verv small noth han 
dicap 


There are some signs of improvement. 


Publishers appear to be merchandising 
harder and more astutel Pocket Book 
is hoping to ease its profit squeeze by 
selling id ertising on its back overs 
Promotion of book ind cooperative 
idvertising are five times as great as five 
vears ag ne book lle ri t Ssumon 
& Schust ] pag D h n the 
Sunday Ne York ty week 
igo wa first in the industrv, Shimkin 
~ 

Another merchandising trend is the 
ickaging of lumes in a serie Almost 
ill tra ind paperback publishers ap 
pear to h ne series or another cithet 
on the sh up thei leeve 

¢More Receptive—Paperback —pub- 
lishers sav that newsstand magazin 
sal utlets lo ne kindl 
mm po yk vh i¢ H I t ire ) 
cepti nd doing a bett ling job 
idding personnel and _ trucks eping 
lo t fin ito And 1' 
n ) h th qaont in tr cv 
new bool Nl S] ne. END 
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H: J. Haughton, Vice President and Controller, Jone 


“Moore forms help us keep tab on costs” 


CONTROL GIVES JONES & LAUGHLIN PINPOINT ACCURACY IN BUDGETING 





To keep its customers, a steel company has to watch its costs. ones become automatic. Helpful yardsticks mx 
A new ‘costing system’ helps Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. in all theaters of cost. 
make accurate forecasts of its costs. for planning and control. Moore’s Automated Data Processing (ADP 

This calls for fast action in collecting costs at their problems for the small business, too. And it does 
source. Punched cards record vital statistics — many thou- — to be costly. Whether it’s an entire svstem or a 
sands of them — in supply. service. Maintenance, wages, etc. cedures. ee Moore man can help plan the contro 
An IBM 650 computes totals. They show on a Commodity He’s listed in the telephone directory — or write Vl 
Cost Sheet, a Moore continuous form. It is J & L’s control office nearest you. 
in print. 

et : Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N.Y }) 

The system speeds up planning. with room for correction Emeryville: Calif. Over 200 offices ond factories « 
when needed. Big decisions are based on fresh facts: littl i. S annie Wietacn: ieibbent “Centra tn ook’ 


Build control with 


MOORE BUSINESS FO 

















Hat Corp.'s Bernard Salesky: ’ 


‘When derbies sold in California, | almost dropped dead.” 


Men's Hats Off to a Style Boom 


Fashion is the key to sales in the 
resurgent men’s hat industry— 
in which Hat Corp. of America 


now claims the lead. 


look like 


vants to 


That ow Bernard L. Salesk presi 


nt of Hat Corp 


I 
explains the bo 


of America (pictures 
mm in the men’s hat in 
ifter vears of decline. ‘To be sure 
if the cre 
ition and aggressive new 
it Hat Corp., which makes 
Cavanaugh, Dobbs, Knox, and Champ 
brands. This vear, Hat Corp. claims it 
wrested the No. 1 spot as the nation’ 
| t hat manufacturer from John B 
Stetson Co 

If so, it would be th 
vears that Stet 
lead. But Stetson’ pl 
H. Harshaw, won't conced 
Vhough final figur for th 


dustri 


he gives much ¢ dit to four vears 


ot he 1\\ 


Management 


prom 


neo" 


first time in 
ypped from the 
sident, David 
that it has 
VCaer ¢ nded 


] 
Onl cate 
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Oct. 3] 


aren't vet availab Hars wt 
savs he as 


“would think we are still ahea 
ile ranks the top hat makers this wa 
Stetson, Hat Corp., Lee, Bi t-Rolnick 
Hat Co. of Texas, and Miller Bros. Hat 
Co. of Texas 
Last vear, 
$22.75-million 


Stetson net billings of 
17.5 thead_ of 
Hat Corp.’s $19.35-million. Stetson 
expects 1958 sales to be close t 57's 
while Hat Corp. savs it will | ) 
million—and all from men’s fats, in 
contrast with Stetson, which has di 
versified into other urnishings 
e Around the Corner—Regardless of 
Harshaw with § 
that the industry is doing much better 
‘We've hit the low level,” he savs 
‘and there are indications we're 
up.” However, he thinks the upsurge 
is just part of a seven-vear stvle cvck 
Before World War Il, men’s felt 
hat sales ran more than 1.6-million 
dozen a vear. By 1957, they had fallen 
to 750,000 dozen, despite population 
gains. Hat Corp. sales toppled from 
more than $21-million in 1948 to SS.1 


were 


mech s 


who’s first, ilesky 


Wrees 


going 


million 


by 


In 
its defen 
men’s hat 
¢ Selling Style-Re ently, the hat busi- 
ness has shown the first signs of growth 
in a decade. Salesky thinks there ar 
several Treason 

For one thing, he savs, “150 
igo men were the fashi n plate vomen 
were dral Now he inks the trend 


once 


VCalrs 


ia ward high fashion in 
men weal e€ oO ites on the pn 
ciple that COVE! men don't 
need.” So Salesky cast his 

merchandising 
theme that ‘“‘unle hat 
peopl peopl 


whol 
round — the 
bother the 
with the 


program 
won't bother 
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ROUTE TO: 


A REPORT TO MANAGEMENT ON HOW | 


Industry cuts costs 


| ENGINEERING _ 
/O PRODUCTION__ 
0 SALES___— 
C) PURCHASING __ 


Wi 4 t 4 F i be i LV Ww oO oO D oO en re 


—_ 
a 
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Fir plywood roof decking saved $3,000 on this 25,000 


square foot elementary school in Tacoma, Washington, and 
helped bring the job in well under the original bid. With the 
architects’ approval, the contractor switched from two-inch 
T&G lumber after cost studies showed that substantial savings 
could be made by using %4-inch fir plywood. 


[] CONSTRUCTION 








While most of the savings came in labor and material, some 
ten to fifteen per cent came in the use of metal “H’” clips 
which replaced lumber blocking in supporting panel edges 
The clip idea points to new opportunities in reducing costs 
on commercial and industrial buildings as well as schools 
Clips are available nationally; write for details. 





Fir plywood pallets give extra ca- 
pacity, last longer and save 9 lbs. per 
unit at Heidelberg Brewing Co. The 
firm has used over 5,200 since 1952; it 
reports plywood has eliminated pallet 
failure. Repair costs are negligible. 
Write for DFPA report on design and 
use of plywood in pallet construction. 


Switch from aluminum to fir ply- 
wood for these “bottomless boxes” saves 
$5,000 per year in maintenance and re- 
placement costs for Keeney Truck 
Lines, Los Angeles. Collapsible boxes 
have sides, no bottom. They slip over 
palletized bricks to hold them securely 
in position during handling, shipping. 


Over $30,000 savings in four year 
was made by switching to overlaid fi: 
plywood for these electro-plating cell 
The plywood acid tanks cost only $14 
each—$400 to $600 less than rubber 
lined steel tanks. Plywood also solved 
leakage problem which has been 
countered with the lumber tanks 


FOR MORE INFORMATION about uses shown or for basic specification literature, write: 
DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 


TACOMA 2, WASHINGTON 


—an industry-wide organization devoted to research, promotion and quality control 








ANOTHER IN A SERIES about a partner in your business 


HOMBURG was first dressy hat to take 
hold. ‘Machinery makes profits for business; 


hats make income for men,” savs Saleskv. 


Ottmar Mergenthaler 
rated his revolutionary 
type-setting machine 
for t tum Seconds later, e — 
the cry went up “You've done it People in Printing: 
Ottmar et a line ‘o type!” 


fatwa troche ~=©— THE LINOTYPE 


machine, sounding the 


once on noon Q PERATOR 
hand-setting of most body type 


At work. t Lin 





type opera 
sits at a typewriter-like key We sometimes overlook the many skills 
he presses the letter needed to put a printed page before our 
ponding letter forms eyes. The Linotype Operator, one of scores 
aK tally tiny olds (c -d y 7 
ay mo - of craftsmen in the graphic arts, symbolizes 
matrices) fall into line. Spacing . - 
mendes ond tethers is the complexities of a great industry 
the ma Your part of the job is easier — and your 


i line is printer's too — when you appreciate the 
; the skills that go into every printing job. Rely 
I in even ’ : : : 
. Av apaer® on your printer’s ability and experience. 
column width, ready for “make . 7 
up” and printing Get his advice early in your printing plans. 


Linotype machines are com And don't forget, he knows paper, too 
plex pieces of equipment. The he can help you choose the paper best 
Skilled craftsmen who operate 


- suited to your specific needs. Or write New 
lem serve years Of apprentice , nt . = 

aaa greener York & Pennsylvania Co., Inc., 425 Park 
ship are important members : 5 
of the printing industry Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


New York and Penn 
ile BH goer WMlenufacti 2224 


MAKERS OF PENN/BRITE OFFSET + PENN/GLOSS PLATE +» PENN/PRINT PAPERS: EGGSHELL + ENGLISH FINISH 
ENGLISH FINISH LITHO + SUPER + CLARION PAPERS: DUPLICATOR » MIMEOGRAPH + BOND + TABLET 


92) Ma 
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Meet Ray Matson, Division D 


banker for 
the 3 R’s 


Few youngsters of any era have conceded that 
studying is fun. But today’s textbooks are 
much more colorful and interesting than the 
drab *‘ Readin’,‘ Ritin’ and‘ Rithmetic”’ books 
of even two generations ago. And nobody has 
followed the progress of improvement more 
closely than Ray Matson, Vice President of 
The First National Bank of Chicago and head 
of our Division D, which lends to the publish- 
ing industry. 


} 


Chicago is a center for textbook publishing. 
In their many years in Division D, Mr. 
Matson, and his men have learned much about 
the industry. They know, for instance, that 
it’s a seasonal business; companies usually 
borrow in the spring and repay in the fall. 
lhey are familiar with the problems of royal- 
ties, paper commitments, editorial board poli- 
cies and textbook adoptions. The 
also aware of publishers’ concern 
ing the potential student market bef 


are shipped to depo: Itories. 


These officers are typi il of 1 
each of the 10 Divisions of the C 
Banking Department here. Ea 
serves one group of industries excl 
men constantly visit, study and 

industries. You waste no time in get 


to business with them. 
Whether you publish textbooks or manu- 
facture tank cars, you'll appreci the 


Phe First National Bank of C 


thoughtiul, time-saving, informed 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 











FOR CRANE CO., PIONEER OF VALVES FOR ATOMIC SERVICE... 


U.8.S. NAUTILUS 


Bruning Copying Machines Sink 1 nage k — am, -” — Seay! dash- 
Paperwork Problem, Speed Vital be : 


dwindled to ] tically nothing, but 


R iwi 0 H | now it’s one of the most vigorous 
eceiving Operations! 


promot a 


Both Hat ¢ orp ind Stetson are ove 


t t 


ems in retailers’ fall linc 


At Crane Company’s Chicago Works, worlds largest valve flowing with derby orders 
and fitting manufacturing plant, Bruning Copyflex copy- The boater and the derby go to- 
ing machines have eliminated the typing of thousands of seth t, S lesks Says - th are sleck, 
receiving reports. nant 5 eth aoe : he > tg dete 
With Copyfiex, the purchase order is typed once on a is banquet crazx , 
multiple-part form. The transluscent top sheet of the form For the casual 
is sent to the receiving department where receipts are offers the Tyr 
entered in pencil. Directly from this sheet, Copyflex pro- ng foenmar eee a 
duces exact, color-coded receiving copies in seconds. ee a tag, Silpesias a 
Copyflex has enabled efficient “straight-line” handling enough. “If | 
of materials, has centralized receiving department paper- the hatless me 
work reducing areas from eight to two, has slashed time and a . segs bic 
: ‘ ad present facilities Retailers like selling 
clerical work for processing orders by 20%. hats, but thev have to be helped. ‘That's 
You, too, can make substantial sat ; gy | the reason for Hat Corp.'s national ad 
paperwork savings with Copyflex. § oe of ee ee ; vertising campaign—which alw vs shows 
Machines are clean, odorless, eco- | ; : 1 woman, because “men adress up for 
nomical —letter-size copies cost ' » What ene 
less than a penny each for mate- & al is working now on a special design for 
rials. Call your nearby Bruning , > YY high school kovs. “The hat will have to 
office, today, or write: Charles , be entirely different,” he savs. “Som 
Bruning Co., Inc., 1800 Central Rd., thing casy to handle at foorball games 
Mt. Prospect, Illinois. In Canada: ind something that won't get in the 
105 Church St., Toronto 1, Ontario. 


ant 


wav when a bov kisses his girl 

lodav Saleskv is also thinking about 
“the hat of the future Ile has hired 
artist Beverly Pepper to come up with 


something to “electrify the public.” He 
Copyflex Model 110. Copies origi- had thought of using Picasso—his wife's 


nals 11" wide by any length. Only 


aan favorit rtist—| tt] ir somconc 

$555. Other models available with , a Pe ¢ a SES Se SOREN 
{ copying widths up to 54". All t little less ROW n 

machines available on Lease- Savs Saleskv, We've got to keep 


Purchase Plan. them busv changing their hats.” END 
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...and the first one was Levittown, U.S.A.” 


American-style housing developments, like supermarkets 
before them, are beginning to spring up here and there in 
Europe. And as the European Common Market raises the 
living standards of the common man, developments like 
Levittown may well provide much of the better housing 


he will be able to afford. 

Because the readers of LIFE INTERNATIONAL in 
Europe are the businessmen and government officials who 
will have to deal with the pleasant problem of Europe’s 
new economic golden age, the editors of LIFE INTERNA- 
TIONAL showed them that mass-produced private homes 
are not necessarily a long-term evil. 

A 10-page picture story, exclusive to this edition, showed 
Europe’s planners that the homes and people of Levittown, 
U. S. A. had matured instead of merely aged in the ten 
years since the land was taken from potatoes. 


Stories like that on Levittown illustrate how LIFE IN- 
TERNATIONAL’s single fortnightly edition serves the 


needs and interests of its readers—more than 325,000 
executives and their families who are nationals of more 
than 120 countries the world over. 


In LIFE INTERNATIONAL these readers find features 
adapted from Fortune, Sports Illustrated and other Time 
Inc. publications . . . specially written articles by important 
men like Spaak of Belgium, Harding of Britain, Mollet of 
France . . . specially commissioned stories like the one on 
Levittown . . . exclusive material originated by a worldwide 
staff... and the best of the U.S. LIFE. 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL’s unique appeal for reader 
means unique effectiveness for advertisers. This is why 
the advertising pages of LIFE 
INTERNATIONAL have be- 
come the favorite showcase for 
the products and services of 
forward-looking firms from all 
over the world. 





In Marketing 


Wife Now Joins Husband in Ads 
That Show Cocktails Being Served 


Now that the liquor industry is lifting its self-imposed 
ban on women in advertising, Heublein, Inc., announced 
a campaign starting Dec. 
| that takes the wife out 

of hiding (pictures). 
Heublein started pro 
moting its cocktail mixes 
last vear on the man-and 
wife theme after its re 
search showed a _ trend 
toward “an exclusive 
cocktail hour before din 
ner.” But up to now, the 
wife has always been hid- 

den in a chair. 

“Now that we are go 
ing to be able to show 
‘dual drinking’ with both 
man and wife,” savs 
Norton Freund of Law- 
rence C. Gumbinner ad 
know that 
of people 


agency, “we 
the number 
attracted will increase 
considerably.” But the 
industrv is holding firm 
on its ban against adver- 
tising on radio and TV. 
Despite recent ads on 
several stations, the Dis 
tilled Spirits Institute, in 
dustry association, — last 


] 
restriction against such 


week reafhirmed its voluntary 
advertising. 
°° ee e 


Detroit Store Helps Office Girls 
With Their Lunch-Hour Shopping 


White-collar girls use their lunch hours for shopping 

ind a department store in Detroit is going to help 
make it easier for them. Ernst Kern Co. has inaugurated 
1 personalized shopping service called the Desk Set 
here are alreadv 3.900 members. 

Membership entitles the holder of the card to time 
saving attention. She can flash the card in the dress 
department to get immediate service, and the clerk may 
evcn escort her on to the next department she wants 
to visit. Or, by telephone, she can order an assortment 
of half a dozen dresses sent to her office, where she can 
make a choice Phe store’s beauty salon gives a 20% 
discount and will promise 45-minute service during the 
lunch hour—getting the Desk Set member’s lunch for 
her while she’s under the hairdrier 


96 Varketine 


Christmas Season Already at Tampa, 
And It’s White With Snow, Too 


Christmas came this week to downtown ‘Tampa, Fla., 
complete with snow, skiers, ice skaters, toboggan slide 
and an opening night crowd of 30,000 people which, 
the ‘Tampa Times guessed, was “10,000 more than the 
five-block area can accommodate” (picture). 

Downtown merchants, headed by Maas Bros. depart- 
ment store, banded together for the early promotion 
to get a jump on the traditional Thanksgiving kickoff 
for suburban shopping centers. 

\ five-block area of Franklin Street, the main street 
downtown, was blocked off to trafic and converted into 
a mall. About half the area is a sort of trough into 
which snow is fed by blower trucks. ‘The snow is made 
bv shaving ice—100,000 tons of it for a week. With 
temperatures ranging between 60 and SOF, the 4 ft. of 
“snow” settles down to about half that during the dav 
ind has to be replenished by the trucks 

Among the attractions: a $10,000 display at Maas 
Bros., a five-story ski jump, a 100-ft. Christmas tree, an 
ice-skating rink, and free rid 

Police lost control of the crowd one night and had 
to plead with it to break up and go home. Kids and 
grownups who had never seen snow went wild. Limita 
tions had to be placed on the crowds, allowing onl 
small groups to enter the area at one time. Snowball 
flights were banned after a plate glass window was 
broken 

“In our wildest dreams,” says Howard Hilton of the 
Hilton-Gray agency, “we never anticipated such crowds. 
It’s just too damn successful.’ 


es 


Kress Reports Sales Gain at Last 


S. H. Kress, big variety 


ending Dec. 31 it will 


hain, savs that for the year 
report a sales gain, the first in 
six vears. Earlier, the company had been dragging 11% 
beluind 1957. vear will be down, though 

In another turnabout, Kress said it plans to open 11 
stores in shopping centers—for the first time. It will 
also open two downtown stores 


Karnings this 


The chain has opened 


only one new store in the past six years 
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1959 Golden-Touch Electric— by underwood 


New “Floating Keyboard” 
helps stop typing Strain! 


Much typing strain comes from holding hands You choose your own type style with the new 
up at the keys. This Floating Keyboard is Golden-Touch DOCUMENTOR.* Keys are cu] 
sloped to reduce fatigue. It keeps keys low, shaped for easier electric touch. Impression con 
brings them close, centers controls. There’s trol insures print-perfect copy—sharp carbons 
less hand-travel than on any other keyboard. Symbols (+=!°) add versatility. Try it soo 


— 9: 
- 


y 


: = Rata 
“like wearing magic gloves!" | 
“ “ae 


, . 3 be IMMEDIATE SAVINGS! 
A = New Keyboard Slope Eases Typing 
e & Simple Reverse Tab Saves Motion 


Compact Controls Save Time 
2 Carriage Return Bars Cut Effort 
Instant Shift Speeds Typing 


*An Underwood trade-mark 


team CHOOSE ONE OF 8 PANEL COLORS! 

underwood 

FOR A Yellow Pants 
DEMONSTRATION: yi 


MASTERS YOUR PAPERWORK 





meripol rubber comes light and clear 


--- puts rosy hue in “Airug”’ sales 


VERIPOL 1006 helps fashion join forces with function in bathroom 
\ and kitchen floor mats manufactured by Bearfoot Airway 
Corporation, Wadsworth, Ohio. The light. delicate 

backwround hues that add sales appeal are made possible by this Ameripol 


hot polymer noted for its consistent clarity. 


In addition, Ameripol L006 offers excellent resistance to staining and discoloring, 


which is why manufacturers prefer it tor white and light-colored produc tx. 


Matching product needs with special rubbers is only part of 
Goodrich-Gulf’s program to make rubber processing easter and less costly, 
It includes packaging improvements to cut handling costs... facility 
improvements to sper d delivery and cut vour warehousing costs, These are RNR sei 
all reasons Ameripol has become the preferred rubber 


examples of how your company can profit when you buy from 


Goodrich-Gull Chemicals, Ine., 3121 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


PG. Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 
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Latin America hopes to get a better shake from the U.S. soon. It sees 
improved hemispheric relations emerging from the new Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress and from the growing influence of liberal Republicans such 
as Nelson Rockefeller. 


Rockefeller’s post-election trip to Venezuela and Brazil was a huge 
success. Then, Mexico, a Latin leader, last week threw out the welcome mat 
for Sen. Lyndon Johnson. He talked frankly and extensively with Pres 
Lopez Mateos, who takes office next week. He even got Lopez Mateos to 
accept an invitation to visit his ranch in Texas—a state with bad memories 
for Mexicans. At the end, Johnson said he would press for “hemisphere 
economic strength” in discussions with the Administration and Congress. 


Latin countries expected rapid changes in inter-American relations after 
the fiasco of Vice-Pres. Nixon’s visit. The Administration, they feel, has tried 
to mend fences, but too cautiously and without much imagination. 


Some Latin complaints, as in the past, are more a matter of feeling 
than of fact. We still tend to take Latin America for granted, they say. We 
still have few top-quality officials dealing with Latin problems. 


What really bothers the Latins is this: Every Administration offer of help 
contains an important hedge. We support the proposal for an inter-American 
Development Bank, but imply that the bank’s formation would limit Latin’s 
access to loans from the Development Loan Fund. We talk of commodity- 
stabilization agreements, but make no firm promises. Too often, in the 
Latin view, we prefer to “preach” reform measures for their countries rather 
than pay out the kind of economic aid we give to other areas. 


In fact, Latin economic problems frequently stem from unstable govern- 
ments—and that’s something we can’t do much about. 


Argentina’s Pres. Frondizi is depending on the armed forces to keep 
order. Strikes, huge budgetary deficits, and fast dwindling reserves of foreign 
exchange have thrown the country into a crisis. 


Brazil’s Pres. Kubitschek lacks the political strength to crack down on 
inflation. He’s slapping on price controls to stop riots in major cities and 
to halt this year’s 30% rise in living costs. But he’s also promising a 40% 
boost in minimum wages—a new spur to inflation. 


Venezuela, on the eve of elections, isn’t yet free from the threat of a 
military coup. There’s also the long-term threat of Communist trouble- 
making. The flow of U.S. investment into industry is down to a trickle 
Caracas’ dollar reserves are shrinking rapidly. 


Washington can’t help Latin countries much on the political front. 
That would only bring resentment for “interfering” in domestic affairs 
But Latin officials point out that with stepped-up economic aid, Washington 
can help minimize the causes of political unrest. That way, it also can 
dampen the attraction of Communist trade offers to Latin countries. 


For at least a generation, France’s political center of gravity has been 
left of center. Now it is right of center, and likely to remain that way for 
some time 
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The shift started when de Gaulle came to power last May. It went still 
further in the constitutional referendum of September. Last Sunday’s 
parliamentary elections definitely confirmed it. The second round of the 
elections this Sunday won’t change the over-all picture. 


The power in the National Assembly now lies with the right-wing 
Independents and a new Gaullist party—Union for the New Republic. The 
middle-of-the-road Radicals and Popular Republicans have been cut way 
down, and the offbeat Poujadists all but wiped out. On the left, only the 
Socialists will count for much. The Communists lost 25% of their voting 
strength and (under the new electoral system) probably two-thirds of their 
Assembly seats. 


The Parliament will be more than a rubber stamp. Even so, de Gaulle 
will possess almost unlimited power. It all adds up to a political revolution 
—achieved, without bloodshed, over the course of six months. 


Seviet Premier Khrushchev at midweek still had the West guessing 
about his next move in Berlin (page 28). But Western leaders have no 
doubt that Moscow means business. 


Khrushchevy’s tactics probably will be devious. In the days ahead, it 
may be hard to see what he’s driving at. But remember, it is West Germany, 
not Berlin, that Khrushchev really is shooting at. 


Moscow is worried by West Germany’s rising military power and by the 
economic strength that lies behind it. 


By whipping up a Berlin crisis, Khrushchev undoubtedly hopes to play 
on the German desire for reunification. That way, he might be able to set 
the stage for neutralizing West Germany. As he plays his Berlin gambit, 
he’ll be saying to the West Germans: Agree to East German control over 
Berlin, and you then can work out reunification under a dual state, one-half 
capitalist and one-half Communist. 


Quemoy and Berlin have convinced the Administration that it must 
rally support for foreign military aid. That’s why Pres. Eisenhower has 
just appointed a blue-ribbon committee to review the military aid program 
Heading the committee is William H. Draper, Jr., chairman of the board of 
Mexican Light & Power Co. 


The military aid program has been under attack for some time now, 
both on Capitol Hill and within the Administration. Recently, eight Demo- 
cratic members of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee asked Eisenhower 
to review the balance between military and economic aid. They argued 
that the Soviet economic offensive should be met by shifting the balance 
toward economic aid. 


Though the Draper Committee might well call for cuts in some places, 
it is likely to agree with Eisenhower and Dulles. Its membership is heavily 
weighted on the side of men with military backgrounds. 


But don’t expect the Draper Committee to recommend a cut in economic 
aid so there will be more room for the military side. The Administration 
already is committed to expanding its economic aid program. 
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Coal scores with Notre Dame 


University power plant burns coal for modern steam generation 


Enrollment growth and building expansion had puta strain on 
the power plant at the University of Notre Dame, South Bend, 
Ind. After careful study—by the consulting firm of Albert Kahn 
Associated Architects and Engineers, of Detroit—a decision 
was made to modernize steam facilities and add power gener- 
ating equipment. Two new coal-fired boilers, a turbo-generator 
and auxiliary equipment were installed. 

Maximum efficiency is achieved through automatic combus- 
tion control and complete instrumentation. Today steam is 
generated economically. Another noteworthy result of these 
innovations has been the clean/iness of operation . . . making 
Notre Dame’s power plant a model of good housekeeping. 

Consult an engineering firm 
If you are remodeling or building new heating or power 
facilities, it will pay you to consult a qualified engineering 
firm. Such concerns—familiar with the latest in fuel costs and 
equipment—can effect great savings for you in the efficiency 
and economy of coal. 
Coal is lowest-cost fuel 

Today, when the annual cost of fuel often equals the original cost 
of the boilers, you should know that bituminous coal is the 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


Dept. BW-11A, Southern Building, Washington 5, D. € 


a 


lowest-cost fuel in most industrial areas. And modern coal! 
burning equipment gives you 15°) to 50°, more steam per 
dollar, while automatic operation trims labor costs and 
eliminates smoke problems. What's more, tremendous coa! 
reserves and mechanized mining procedures assure you a 
constantly plentiful supply of coal at stable prices. 

For free literature or technical advisory service, send coupon 


below. 


SEND COUPON FOR NEW ‘Guide Specifications for Under 
feed Stoker Fired Low-Pressure Heating Plants 
Heavy demand for the first edition of this booklet, 
adaptable for design loads 3,000 to 26,000 EDR 
steam, has justified an expanded edition covering | 

application of underfeed stokers to firetube, water- | : 

tube and sectional cast iron boilers. Complete speci | F feet 
fications criteria cover all aspects of typical heating | 

plant. = 


Gentlemen: Please send me: BW-1IA 


Guide Specifications Booklet ] Case histories on larger plant 
I am interested in your advisory service 

EDs ncitticininciaiernitbaiiatiaia 

Title___ 

REE 


Address__£. 


City 








IN RUSH HOUR TRAFFIC, OR IDLING AT THE CURB... 


NEW DELCO-REMY SELF-RECTIFYING A.C. GENERATOR 





DELCO-REMY MODEL 1117070 SELF-RECTIFYING 12-VOLT A. C. GENERATOR 


Delco-Remy’s new self-rectifying a.c. generator has the wide- 
range electrical performance it takes to keep taxis on the job 
under all operating conditions from curb idle to cruising. 


In spite of the demands of extra lights, two-way radios and 
other electrical accessories, this new generator keeps batteries 
charged, prolongs battery life by eliminating deep cycling. 


Requiring no periodic servicing or maintenance between engine 


GENERAL MOTORS LEADS THE WAY—STARTING WITH Delc 


DELCO-REMY 


KEEPS TAXIS ON THE JOB 


























DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 


eS 





overhauls, this generator mounts interchangeably with most 
standard generators, eliminates commutation problems and 
is “lifetime” lubricated. Six specially developed silicon rectifiers 
are built in, reducing installation time and cost to a minimum. 


Be sure to specify this new Delco-Remy self-rectifying a. c. 


generator with its companion transistor regulator (either full 
or transistorized model) on your new equipment. 


emy ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 





In Regions 


Puerto Rican Industry Gets a Boost 


As October Sets Record for New Plants 


Capital expansion, which slowed down in Puerto Rico 
during the recession, is picking up again. 

The commonwealth’s Economic Development Admin- 
istration reports that October had a record number of 
plants—39—sign up under its “Operation Bootstrap” pro- 
gram, beating the previous one-month mark of 27 set 
in May, 1957. 

In the first three months of the current fiscal year, 
EDA adds, 62 plants providing employment for 4,300 
have been signed, against 21 plants providing 17,000 jobs 
during the period of a year ago. 

In actual openings of plants, August set a new record 
at 16. In the first nine months of the calendar year, 
79 plants opened and 26 closed, compared with 101 
openings and 26 closings in all of 1957. 

Particularly encouraging is the fact that the new 
plants are highly diversified—from baseballs to air con- 
ditioners. And the increase in number of jobs provided 
is welcome after a recession in which reduced migration 
to the mainland boosted unemployment on the island. 


Lack of Unity Among Hotelkeepers 


Nips Plan to Promote Miami Beach 


After last winter's dismal tourist season in Miami 
Beach, when the cold drove some marginal hotels to 
bankruptcy, the Beach’s hotelkeepers banded together 
to build up business again (BW —Jun.14'58,p47). They 
formed the Miami Beach Hotel Conference to promote 
themselves, and planned motivational research’ around 
the country to see how people feel about Miami Beach. 

Now, on the eve of another season, their unity and 
plans have gone by the boards. With some hotels pulled 
out and with insufficient funds to keep going, the con- 
ference is about to fold. And the $50,000 psychological 
study? Says conference Pres. Morris Lansburgh: “We 
know what’s wrong with the Beach—zoning and over- 
building.” 

e ee e 


Drop in Jobs Follows Decline 


Of Boston’s Business District 


In the last 10 years, Boston’s central business district 
lost 24,302 jobs in several categories and gained 8,216 
in others—a net loss of 16,086—according to findings of 
the Greater Boston Economic Study Committee. 

Most of the losses took place in wholesaling and manu- 
facturing; a smaller number in some types of retailing 
such as apparel and in transportation and utilities. ‘The 
gains show up in (1) retailing-general merchandising, 
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(2) business and personal services, and (3) finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate. 

Increase in office-type employment, the committee 
says, demonstrates the need for new office space. Sut 
veys of businessmen show a “general willingness to pay 
‘reasonable’ rates” for space. 

The committee cites five explanations for the decline 
of downtown Boston. Among them: the adverse effect 
on New England of interregional competition and the 
effects on Boston of differentials that exist within New 
England in wage, transport, and tax costs. 


New Airport Nearer Downtown Detroit 


Is Grabbing Business From Willow Run 


For several years, most airlines serving Detroit have 
used Willow Run Airport, which the University of 
Michigan purchased from the government after the wai 
for $1. Willow Run has the distinction of being the 
U.S. airport farthest from downtown—35 miles. 

This year, Wayne County decided to help weary tray 
elers—and itself. It built a new terminal and runways 
at its old Wayne airport—12 miles and 20 min. closer to 
town—and changed the name to Detroit Metropolitan. 
Then it went after the airlines. In October, American 
Airlines came over. Next week, Northwest Orient will. 
And a third, Delta, is thinking about joining them. 

As a sidelight, the moves seem to have put Postmaster 
General Arthur Summerfield (who comes from Flint 
in a box. Gossip has it that friends of the university 
got him to rule that Metropolitan would not get a 
postal branch and that airlines would have to continuc 
using the facilities at Willow Run. 

The fur flew, and, mmor says, Summerfield agreed 
to re-examine. Now the talk is that he may use North 
west’s move to get himself off the hook. It would allow 
him to rule that Metropolitan’s air mail volume now 
justifies a branch. 


Regions Briefs 


Another proposal to levy a municipal income tax 
was rejected by voters, this time in Fort Worth. And 
in Baltimore, citv ofhitials turned down an advisor 
commfssion’s proposal for such a tax. 


The metropolitan government of Miami—the nation 
first—now is finally manned to do its work. Count 
manager O. W. Campbell made his last major appoint 
ment, naming as his planning director Paul C. Watt 
who had been director of the National Capital Regiona 
Planning Council. Metro’s future had been in doubt 
until, in September, voters trounced a 
weaken it. 


prop sal to 


What’s a highway worth? Chmn. Clinton B. F. Brill 
of the New York State Thruway Authority savs that 
a study showed the 538-mile ‘Thruway system “inspired 
or accelerated” $650-million worth of industrial, com 
mercial, or residential developments. (Thruway cost 
$1-billion.) 


Re gions 103 





What's the biggest 
“woman's club” in your state? 


In state after 
state it’s the 
millions of 


trading stamp 


SWVETIS. 


PHOTO BY HOWELL CONANT 


by AMY VANDERBILT 
Prominent author and 
lecturer to American women’s clubs 


rom what I see and hear traveling about the 
country, I predict a long life ahead for trad- 
ing stamps. I base that on a very simple observa- 
tion. Wherever I gol find that women like them. 
Nor do I wonder that the American woman 
has taken them to her heart. Of course, it’s the 
husband who’s generally the family provider. 
But what housewife who saves trading stamps 
doesn’t think of herself as a “good provider,” 
too. And she is. Through her thrift and diligence 
in shopping where trading stamps are given, she 
provides “extras” for the family to enjoy. 
Moreover, her devotion to stamps pays off 
handsomely for America’s business firms. Last 
year she took home from redemption stores 
about $500,000,000 worth of appliances, home 
furnishings and hobby equipment. Making 


these things gave employment to 75,000 people 


in manufacturing plants and on farms. 

And often the merchandise the housewife 
gets with stamps generates other spending. It 
gives her fresh ideas that send her out to buy 
other things at local stores. 

American women live in an atmosphere 
where they can be free and independent in their 
thinking. They can shop where they like. It is 
significant that the women in 2 out of 3 families 
(I call them the country’s largest “woman’s 
club”) shop regularly where they get a discount 
for cash in the form of trading stamps. 


* * * 


NOTE: If you would like to receive research material 
about the trading stamp industry . . . or answers to specific 
questions about stamps, simply write to The Sperry and 
Hutchinson Company, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
New York. 


This message is one of a series presented for your information by 
THE SPERRY ann HUTCHINSON COMPANY which pioneered 62 years ago in 
the movement to give trading stamps to consumers as a discount for paying cash. 
S&H GREEN STAMPS are currently being saved by over 22 million families. 
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New Try at Keeping Labor Peace 


With labor-management antagonisms more intense 
than ever, Arthur Goldberg proposes the two sides get together 
ina U.N. of their own, exchange views, seek solutions. 


‘Two years ago, the leaders of business 
and labor—Charles R. Sligh of the 
National Assn. of Manufacturers and 
George Meany of the AFL-CIO—sat 
down in the solitude of a Washington 
hotel room to discuss a “non-aggression 
pact” for their respective sides. It took 
only a few minutes to discover their 
views were so in conflict there was no 
point in keeping the conversation go- 
Ing. 

Their falling-out was no_ surprise. 
When Meany and Sligh reached “com- 
plete disagreement,” it was no worse 
than what happened before at more 
formal labor-management peace con- 
ferences called at times of labor turmoil 

This brief meeting, early in 1956, was 
the last attempt—at such a celestial 
level—to bridge the gulf between the 
rival viewpoints of business and labor 
leaders. 
e¢ Revived Idea—Today, the labor- 
management conference idea is being 
promoted again—and this time with a 
clear warning that the alternative can 
be some critical labor trouble in 1959 
and beyond. The basic differences ex- 
pressed by Meany and Sligh are, more 
and more, invading the already-tense 
area of collective bargaining. 

An upturn in strikes in the last half 
of this vear could be a reflection of this 
(BW—Nov.22’58,p117). Latest figures 
show work stoppages in September 
reached the highest level for that month 
in nine years, and the largest total for 
anv month since Julv, 1956. 

But what may be ahead is causing 
even bigger worries. ‘The storm warn- 
ings are already up for 1959 bargaining, 
directed particularly toward the strategic 
spring negotiations in the basic steel 
industry. With growing labor-manage- 
ment bitterness as a disruptive ingre- 
dient, 1959 bargaining could be much 
worse than 1958's troublesome negotia- 
tions. 
¢ Goldberg Speaks—The warning of 
impending trouble next vear came first 
from a highly-respected union attorney, 
Arthur J. Goldberg (picture), who is 
counsel for the United Steelworkers 
as well as the AFL-CIO. It brought 
response from industry and union lead- 
ers as well as professional students of 
labor. 

Most of them agree with Goldberg's 
thesis, spelled out in a recent address 
at the University of Wisconsin, that 
there is a “hardening of attitudes” be 
tween labor and management—and that 
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it threatens some unhappy prospects. 

The unusual attention accorded the 
warning is, in part, due to Goldberg’s 
position as chief staff strategist for the 
union in steel bargaining. When Gold- 
berg talks of impending labor trouble, 
he is talking about something he will 
be in the middle of. With some tough 
steel bargaining anticipated anyway, the 
new “hardening of attitudes” could be 
the fuse to ignite new labor strife. 
¢ What He Suggests—To minimize 
troubles, Goldberg proposes a top-level 
conference of labor and management 
leaders—not when trouble clouds gather, 
but as soon as one can be set. He says 
they must get together to exchange 
ideas on matters distinct from bargain- 
ing problems. Otherwise, they may not 
be able to bargain. 

But, along with the old conference 
proposal, Goldberg has a novel idea on 
how to make it work. 

The threat, as Goldberg sees it, is 
a freezing of antagonisms, with both 
sides beginning to believe the names 
thev call each other. And, he is afraid 
current leaders won’t be able to shake 
these positions when they get down 
to the business of bargaining. 

“In the recent past,” he savs, “I see 
1 hardening of attitudes, and retrogres 
sion rather than progress and under- 
standing Politically, legislatively, 
and philosophically, labor and manage- 
ment today stand apart. 

Management is tougher, unions are 
tougher,” he adds, “and the end prod- 
uct is not necessarily good for both 
side S. 

he steel labor strategist 
that the differences are less in collec 
tive bargaining than in the other areas, 
but that the “growing estrangement” 1s 
threatening negotiations 
¢ Trading Charges—As an example of 
the widening gulf, Goldberg cites busi 
ness statements that labor wants to 
socialize America, and adds, “‘As everv- 
body knows [that] is plainly nonsense.” 
Then, Goldberg also quotes a_ labor 
leader who charged one corporation 
with seeking a Fascist America, ‘“‘a 
charge which, in my opinion, is equally 
nonsensical.” 

These aren’t new. charges, 
spoken for the first time, but 
berg’s concern is that they are 
being believed. 

“Opportunities for conversation, for 
1 sensible, realistic 
between leaders of labor 
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LABOR AIDE “Arthur Goldberg speaks out. 


community are becoming few 
and fewer,” Goldberg says. ““Vhe ster 
tvpe images, indeed the caricature 
taking the place of reality.” 

Goldberg’s solution for thi po 
ization” of viewpoints is to bring th 
parties together. Put 
agement in the same conference 
to talk and in time thev'll come to s 
mutual understanding, he belies 
least, thev'll exchange views fac 
even if they reach no solutions 
¢ Version of U.N.—With this pi 
sition, he suggests a familiar method 
airing conflicting positions. Tk 
poses that a labor-management 
ference be patterned after the Unit 
Nations, where the 
settle the problems but he Ip to 
tensions. 

Phe Goldberg plan is for a_ lal 
management assembly meeting for 
or three weeks twice a vear, to be 
tended bv board chairmen and comp 
presidents on one hand, union 
dents on the other. It would be 
cermment-sponsored, but not 
ment-dominated.” 

His proposal is that business 
be represented through the 


ness 


labor ind man 


debates may n 
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PARTIAL LIST 

OF PRODUCTS OF 
CALUMET & HECLA 
DIVISIONS 


COPPER WATER TUBE 
VENEER 
FOUNDRY PRODUCTS 


ALUMINUM TUBES 
AND SHAPES 


REFINED COPPER 
CONDENSER TUBE 
GRINDING BALLS 
CAPILLARY TUBE 


TRANSFORMER COOLING 
EQUIPMENT 


WOOD DEFIBRATION 
CHIPS 


COPPER OXIDE 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


WOLVERINE TRUFIN* 
TUBE 


VULCANIZING 
EQUIPMENT 


*Registered Trademark 


How atomic 
detectives 

put the finger on 
bearing wear 


Accurate measurement of connecting-rod bearing 
wear is essential in determining causes of bearing 
failures and providing means of correcting them. 
Once a slow, complex operation, it is now a rather 
simple matter. Wear particles from an irradiated 
bearing accumulate in the lubricating oil. The wear 
is quickly and accurately computed by counting and 
recording the radioactivity level in the oil. Thus it is 
now possible to make before-and-after measurements 
with extreme accuracy ... to do it at moderate cost 
...and in a comparatively short time without tear- 
ing down the engine. 


The use of “‘tagged” atoms in industry is rapidly 
increasing and they are helping to solve many com- 
plex research and control problems. The major source 
of this valuable contribution to industrial efficiency 
is, of course, uranium. Uranium source material is 
the product of our Uranium Division operating in 
New Mexico. 


Calumet« 
@ Hecla, Inc. 


Corporate Offices: 122 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Calumet Division In Canada: Calumet & Hecla of Canada Limited 
Uranium Division Wolverine Tube Division 
Goodmen Lumber Division Canada Vulconizer & Equipment Company Limited 
Wolverine Tube Division Unifin Tube Division 
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. .. many share Goldberg's concern over spreading con- 


flict; not many agree talking would solve it...” 


Advisory Council and small business- 
men; labor through the AFL-CIO gen- 
cral board of 140 union presidents and 
leaders of independent unions. 

Co-chairmen of the general assembly 

would be the Secretaries of Labor and 
Commerce. “I view the role of the 
government as providing prestige . 
It is not even important, it seems to 
me, whether the Secretary of Labor 
and the Secretary of Commerce see 
eve-to-eve—and normally they don’t—on 
these problems,” he adds. 

With an eve to failures of such con- 
ferences in the past, Goldberg says it’s 
not even important that the participants 
agree. But they should be brought 
together to talk, “and when thev're 
through talking, they should talk some 
more,” he added. 
¢ Organization Men—Goldberg says 
the “maturity” that’s now lacking in 
labor-management relations reached a 
peak 10 vears ago, after War Labor 
Board experiences “brought —under- 
standing, and sometimes even  friend- 
ship,” between the kev men of industry 
and labor. “The present generation on 
both sides,” in Goldberg’s view, “‘is 


more inclined to be organization men 
with all of the parochial characteristics 
of that breed.” 

As for subject matter, it wouldn't be 
too different from past conferences— 
with much of it in the touchy area of 


“principles.” But the labor attorney 
savs there arc mutual goals for business 
and labor in most of them. 

He would have business and union 
officials talk about the older workers 
and how to smooth retirement, apart 
from the bargaining area of pensions. 
Another topic would be the iimpli- 
cations of automation. And, he would 
have the conference delegates get into 
inflation and its causes—wages or prices 
—as well as labor legislation. 

“What is called for,” he emphasizcs, 

“is a greater recognition of mutuality 
of interest . . . Vhere is wide room for 
diversity of opinion .. . Mutual respect 
does not mean artificial unanimity of 
thought.” 
e Reaction to the Plan—Goldberg’s 
University of Wisconsin platform kept 
his proposal from being a public labor 
pronouncement. Nevertheless, the re- 
sponses from industry, labor, university, 
and religious leaders began to come in 
cuickly. Within a week, Goldberg's of 
fice had received reactions from morc 
than a hundred sources. 

Many share his concern over the 
spreading conflict; not nearly so many 
agree that a labor-management con 
ference would solve it. 
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CONFERENCE starts on p. 105 


\ typical letter from an industrialist 
included this: “I too recognize that 
hardening of attitudes, and while we 
would probably disagree as to the causes, 
there can be little doubt that the mat- 
ter warrants mature consideration... .” 
¢ Killing the Golden Goose—Another 
business leader found that the “‘idea is 
intriguing... .” A third industry man 
was less enthusiastic: “When will labor 
learn that vou can’t—to be trite—kill the 
goose that lavs the golden egg? When 
they do, then you can look for a matur- 
ing of labor-management relations.” 

\ top labor leader, agreeing with 
Goldberg, telegraphed: “After decades 
of ‘acceptance’ of trade unionism, the 
present situation is both strange and 
disturbing . . . What vou said had to 
be said.” 

\ prominent clergyman responded 
that “the labor movement and perhaps 
management are ready for such a radical 


idea. I will argue for this proposition 
wherever I have any influence.” 

¢ From UAW to NAM-—Along with 
personal responses to Goldberg, public 
attention is developing. 

United Auto Workers Pres. Walter 
Reuther is now promoting the idea of 
a labor-management get-together “away 
from the bargaining table” to cncourag¢ 
“new ideas for new problems.” 

And the National Assn. of Manu 
facturers’ wecklv news-letter cditorializes 
on the “ideological gulf between unions 
and management” with unusual atten 
tion to the Goldberg proposal for 
narrowing it. But it has little hope to 
offer Goldberg's idea for a conference 
without commitments from either side 

Noting the failure of past confer 
ences, the editorial says, “Unless there 
were some prior agreement on some 
fundamentals involving the rights of 
individuals and the requirements of 
a free economy, the same fate would 
befall Mr. Goldberg’s suggested assem 
bly.” Further, it asserts that the All 
CIO's equating its own desires with the 
“general good has few supporters on 
the management side of the fence.” 


New Strikes Hit Major Airlines 


Walkouts by Machinists, Flight Engineers ground TWA, 
Eastern Air Lines; other carriers face stoppage threats. 


Labor troubles spread through the 
air transport industrv early this week 
is the International Assn. of Machin- 
ists struck Trans World Airlines, in a 
dispute over wages, and two unions, the 
Machinists and Flight Engineers’ Inter- 
national Union, walked out on Eastern 
\ir Lines. 

Several other carriers faced a 
threat of stoppages at midweck. On 
the brighter side, Capital Airlines re 
turned to normal operation just in time 
for Thanksgiving holiday traffic, after 
clearing up its contract troubles with 
the Machinists (BW —Nov.22°58,p40). 

The disputes that disrupted normal 
‘ir travel at one of the busicst holiday 
periods of the vear have all gone 
through the normal Railway Labor Act 
procedures—a 30-day studv bv a_ fact- 
finding board and an additional 30-day 
“cooling off” period. Contracts ter- 
minated Oct. 1, 1957. 
¢ TWA Strike—The Machinists’ strike 
against TWA began last weekend after 
a week’s delay, while TAM members 
emploved by the airline voted nationally 
to reject a “final” company offer. 

The union originally asked for a 20¢ 
retroactive to Oct. 1, 1957, and 
an hour more cffective Oct. 1 
of this vear. It held out for a one-vear 
contract at first, but it later shifted 
to a stand against anv agreement for 
more than two vears “in view of the un- 


also 


TAlsc 


20.5¢ 


known problems of the coming jet age.” 

In the closing hours of marathon 
pre-strike negotiations, TWA put on 
the table a contract package that it said 
was the equivalent of that accepted br 
the union from Northwest Airlines and 
also of the contract that ended the 
37-day Capital strike, an estimated 41 ¢ 
in raises spread over a three-vear con 
tract period. ‘The union rejected the 
terms, grounded ‘TW A’s 200 planes by 
a strike. Although the company with 
drew its offer, there were hopes it mid 
week that terms could be ironed out 
e EAL Walkout—The Flight Engine 
and the Machinists quit work at Fast 
ern’s operating center at Miami's Inter 
national Airport, forcing a close-down 
of all EAL operations in 25_ state 
Canada, Puerto Rico, Mexico, and Ber 
muda. 

The engineers’ walkout came a 
protest against a new EAL requirement 
that flight engineers on jet flights ho 
pilot training. A fact-finding board 
recommended this last summer. ‘Th 
engineers argue that it will mean a 
preference, in hiring, for members of 
the Air Line Pilots’ Assn. for jobs n 
done on EAL, planes by member 
the Flight E:nginecrs. 

Issues affecting wages and working 
conditions involved in_ the 
Might Engineers’ dispute. 
e¢ Other Threats—Amcrican 
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MONEY REQUIREMENTS need “filling,’’ too! 


Bottling machines and all machinery 
financing have this in common: both 
should be designed to do a specific 
job. That’s why the instalment financ- 
ing you obtain to buy new bottling 
machines or any productive machin- 
ery should fill your financial needs. 

For over forty years C.1.T. Corpo- 
ration has made a specialty of solving 
equipment purchase problems with 


Atlanta: 55 Marietta St., N. W. 
Boston: 250 Stuart St. 
Chicago: 221 N. LaSalle St. 
Cleveland: Leader Building 
Dallas: 1309 Main St. 


Denver: 655 Broadway 


Detroit: 1625 Cadillac Tower 
Houston: 1100 E. Holcombe Blvd. 
Jacksonville: 1710 Prudential Bldg. 
Kansas City: 210 West Tenth St. 
Los Angeles: 416 W. Eighth St. 


the right “kind” of money and fi- 
nancing services. 

You can finance any type of pro- 
ductive equipment on long terms 
through C.I.T. Corporation. If you 
choose, you can use Pay-As-You- 
Depreciate Plan which offers terms 
up to 10 years. We will set up PAYD 
Plan payments which parallel the 
equipment’s efficiency and money- 


making ability . . . larger in the early 
years—lower in the later years. 

There’s a C.I.T. Plan that is right 
for you. For complete details write or 
call any office listed below. 


of C.I.T. 


surplus 


C.I.T. Corporation is a subsidi 
Financial Corporation: capital an 
over $250 million. In Canada: Canadian Ac- 


ceptance ( or poration Limited. 


Memphis: 8 North Third St. 

New York: One Park Ave. 
Philadelphia: 3 Penn Center Plaza 
Portland, Ore.: Equitable Building 
San Francisco: 120 Montgomery St. 


Seattle: Northern Life Tower 
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averted a tie-up on ‘Tuesday when a fed- 
cral judge enjoined, temporarily, a walk- 
out by 1,500 ALPA pilots to enforce 
demands for wage increases, shorter 
work schedules, and rules changes. ‘The 
carrier says a walkout would be illegal. 

Several other major airlines, including 
National Airlines and Northeast Air- 


lines, faced no immediate strike threats 
at midweek, but they reported that bar- 
gaining with the Machinists “could be 
come critical.” ‘There was a growing 
concern in the air transportation indus- 
try over a possibility that the IAM 
inight spread its strike action further— 
crippling air travel throughout the East. 


The Right-to-Work Fight 
in GER) voters or legislatures have turned down union shop bans 
in QQSREE)R-T-W has never yet been an issue 


In the union shop is illegal under state laws 


Showdowns 


The rejection of right-to-work laws in 
five states in November  clections 
brought to 23 the number of states 
that have either rejected or repealed 
laws to bar the union shop in the past 
10 years. Campaigns against compul- 
sorv unionism have reached legislatures 
or referendum votes in 42. states—in 
some, two or three times. Showdowns 
on the issue have been avoided in only 
six, plus Alaska. 

Kansas, this vear, was the 23rd state 
to pass a right-to-work law. But, in 
four, the restrictive laws were later re- 
pealed—in Maine (1948), New Hamp- 
shire (1949), Delaware (1949), and 
Louisiana (1956). In addition — to 
Kansas, union shop bars are now in 
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On the West Coast, Pacific Air Lines, 
which flies from Oregon to Los An- 
gcles, received notice that its Machinists 
plan to quit work next week if a settle 
ment isn’t reached. A strike by IAM 
against another Western line, the feeder 
West Coast Airlines, ended with a 
new contract, after four days. 
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Shape Up for ‘59 


effect in Virginia, North and South 


Carolina, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
Mississippi, ‘Tennessee, Indiana, Arkan- 
lowa, North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Texas, Arizona, Utah, and 
Nevada. 

¢ Ebb and Flow—New repeal cam- 
paigns are expected in 1959 in several 
states, including Indiana, on the basis 
of strong Democratic victories in state 
races. But, new moves to extend night 
to-work laws are also expected as the 
National Right-to-Work Committec 
steps up activities in Louisiana, Wis- 
consin, Wyoming, Marvland, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Rhode Island, I]- 
linois, and Michigan (BW—Nov.15'58, 


p!25) 


Sds, 


Although there have been proposal! 
to bar compulsory unionism from tim« 
to time, neither legislatures nor voter 
have acted on them in West Virginia, 
where the United Mine Worker 
strong politically; in| imdustrial Nev 
York, New Jersey, and Rhode Island 
or in Wisconsin and Vermont 

In addition to the repeal stat 
Maine, New Hampshire, Delaware, and 
Louisiana—right-to-work proposals ha 
been rebuffed by voters or legislatures in 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Penn 
vania, Ohio, Kentucky, Maryland 
Michigan, Illinois, Minnesota, Mi 
sourl, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Col 
rado, Wyoming, Montana,  Idah 
Washington, Oregon, California. END 
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of Living: 





What's Happening to It 


Total 1947-49 = 100 
Cost of 


Living Clothing Housing 


Total Rent Only 


109.6 
114.8 
118.8 
126.8 
129.0 
130.8 
133.4 


October, 1950 
October, 1951 
October, 1952 
October, 1953 113.6 
October, 1954 ‘ 111.8 
October, 1955 114 110.8 
October, 1956 117.7 113.1 


104.3 
113.5 
115.0 


100.9 
109.2 
105.6 
105.5 
104.6 
104.6 
106.8 


October, 1957 121.1 116.4 
! 116.0 
December 121 116.1 
January, 1958 1 118.2 
February 118.7 
March 120.8 


107.7 
107.9 
107.6 
106.9 136.8 
106.8 137.0 
106.8 137.1 


137.3 
137.5 
106.7 137.7 


136.0 
136.3 
136.7 


November 


April 121.6 
May 123 121.6 
June 123.7 121.6 
July 12 121.7 106.7 137.8 
August 13.7 120.7 106.6 138.1 
September 23.7 120.3 107.1 138.2 


Oct., 1958 123 138.3 


Sousiness ween 


106.7 
106.7 


119.7 107.3 


Data Dept of labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 











Aircraft Workers’ Pay Cut a Penny 


As Cost-of-Living Index Holds Firm 


The Dept. of Labor's Consumer Price Index remained 
steady in mid-October, at 123.7°% of 1947-49 average 
For the second month in a row, the cost-of-living 
index held at the level reached in its small decline in 
August. 

Ihe federal Bureau of Labor Statistics does not expect 
inv significant change in the November index. 

Wages of 1.4-million workers under “escalator” con- 
tracts were tied to the October index. For most, pay 
wont change. However, for nearly a quarter-million 
workers, most of them in the aircraft industry, the latest 
CPI will mean a 1l¢ wage cut. 

Net spendable earnings of factory workers dropped 
in October to $76.58 a weck for the man with three 
dependents—or about 85¢ less than in the preceding 
month. Strikes, which cut the average work week to 39.6 
hours, were blamed for the loss of income. 


costs 


With UAW Strike Fund Slimming Down, 
Union Talks of New Levy—Not Refunds 


When a long and expensive auto strike was averted 
this year, questions were raised about the future of the 
United Auto Workers’ hefty strike fund—$39.5-million 
at the end of September 

Ihe question can be answered now. UAW plans to 
keep $25-million in reserve. Because of the drain on 
the fund from current “mop-up” strikes (BW—Nov.22 
’58,p117), it foresees a need for a further levy of $5 each 
on a million employed members to keep the fund up 
to the “safe” level. 
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When UAW voted to build up its strike fund by a 
special levy of $15 on members, over a three-month 
period, it promised to refund any money not needed 
to back up bargaining this year. However, auto unem- 
ployment held down receipts, and the total was reduced 
substantially by “local strikes” after the auto settlement. 
It is now being reduced steadily in supplier, tool-and-die, 
and farm equipment stoppages. At the end of October, 
the funds total was $28.3-million; it is now under $25- 
million. 


UAW Strikes Studebaker-Packard, 
Settles With Bendix to End Walkout 


The United Auto Workers shut down Studebaker- 
Packard Corp. early this week with a strike by 6,200 
unionists at South Bend, Ind. UAW demanded a pay 
hike in line with Big Three terms. Studebaker said 
that “in our present loss position we can’t pay any addi- 
tional money unless our Lark cars are a success.” It 
offered to tie raises in 1959 to sales of cars and trucks. 
UAW wouldn’t agree. 

Meanwhile, the auto union settled with the Bendix 
\viation Corp. on terms similar to those in Big Three 
pacts, to end a one-week strike (BW —Nov.22’'58,p117). 


NLRB to Reopen Kohler Hearings 


he National Labor Relations Board has ordered fur- 
ther hearings on unfair labor practice charges against 
the Kohler Co., still operating despite a United Auto 
Workers strike which began Apr. 5, 1954. UAW asked 
NLRB to consider new allegations of “extensive anti- 
union espionage.” Kohler didn’t object; it will get 
another chance to testify about strike violence. 


Textile Union Urges Wage Drive 


The Textile Workers Union of America has called on 
all unions in the industry to join it in trving to “break 
the freeze on wages which has prevailed in [mills 
the fall of 1956.” Living costs have risen 5.1% 
then and other unions have had raises of 23¢ to 34¢ 
an hour, ‘T'WUA says. 


SINCE 
since 


Chicago Union Bars Slipshod Work 


Labor and management have united in a campaign to 
end sloppy electrical work in the Chicago area. So 
far, more than 300 union electricians have been sent 
back to construction sites—on their own time—to correct 
faulty or slipshod wiring or installation jobs found in 
checks made by the Electrical Workers (IBEW). 

Ihe crackdown was started after the Electrical Con 
tractors’ Assn. of Chicago called the union’s attention 
to several cases of poor work. The group’s contracts 
with IBEW provide that faulty work must be redone 
on the worker’s own time. 
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Newly styled, superbly engineered, the new KARD-VEYER 
units offer the largest number of records stored for the 
floor space used than ever before possible. Operator com- 
fort and productivity is at its maximum and reference is 
speeded up, with any desired tray delivered at the touch of 
a button in 24 seconds. Choose from a wide range of 
models for the unit that meets your exact requirements. 
Send coupon today for new illustrated booklet. 


Rlemington. FRand 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 





Remington Rand 
Room 2103, 315 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, New York 


Kindly send new booklet LBV811—‘‘New K 
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Strong, durable, lower in cost 


You can now specify windows of sturdy, lasting stainless 
steel—at a cost much lower than you may think. Reason? 
Manufacturers now ro/l- form windows from Allegheny Stain- 
less and pass the fabrication economies on to you. 

In actual bidding recently, the price of roll-formed 
Allegheny Stainless windows averaged only about 10% 
higher than another non-stainless metal. 

Vital to architecture, durability and compatibility are 
inherent in Allegheny Stainless. It never requires chemical 
films for surface protection, and virtually cleans itself with 
normal rainfall. Because of an amazing resistance to corro- 
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sive atmospheres, the brightness and freedom-from-pitting 
of Allegheny Stainless are recorded history; yet different 
patterns, textures and colors make news each day. 

Stainless steel windows—of all-welded design and tubular 
construction—are available in Allegheny Stainless Types 
202 and 302. 

Include Allegheny Stainless in your design-thinking now. 
Learn how you can get the quality of stainless steel windows 
for much less than you think. For additional facts, and 
manufacturers’ names, write to Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corporation, Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Dept.W-11. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


for warehouse delivery of Allegheny Stainless, call RYERSON 
Export distribution: AIRCO INTERNATIONAL 
EVERY FORM OF STAINLESS... EVERY HELP IN USING IT 
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State Funds Join Stock Parade 


@ State trust funds—holding pension and school 


monies—show signs of major shift in investment policy. 


@ Already several states have lifted bars to invest- 


ment in corporate securities—including common stocks—and 


more are getting set to follow. 


@ But there'll be no headlong rush to commons, for 


states are setting strict limits to equity investments. 


New, underlying strength for stock 
prices appears to be coming from an 
unexpected source—state trust funds. 

These are mainly receipts from retire- 
ment, pension and school plans, and 
workmen’s compensation — insurance 
funds, set aside for future disburse- 
ment—and investment in the meantime 
Some of this monev is already com- 
mitted to specific near-term pavouts, so 
it’s not available for investment  pur- 
poses. But most receipts go into non- 
operating funds used to finance long 
term projects, such as state emplovee 
pension systems. Investment of these 
funds—and the new cash that flows into 
them, is commonly accepted. It’s esti- 
mated that these funds now total 
roughly $20-billion. 

For vears, state legislators have de- 
manded a_ conservative approach to 
ward investing these funds. Statutes 
have barred the investment of any part 
of them in corporate securities, particu- 
larly common stocks. Only investment 
in top-drawer government and munici- 
pal bonds was authorized. 

Inside manv state capitals todav, 
these binds still hold. But in recent 
vears, legislatures in some states, such 
as ‘Texas and Arizona, have lifted a few 
restrictions, to permit a share of thes« 
trust funds to be put into corporate 
bonds and commons. Now, judging by 
a BUSINESS WEEK spot check of state 
capitals this wee’, there are signs of a 
major shift, as a number of states plan 
to blend commons into their investment 
portfolios. ‘The basic reason: to. safc 
guard against the erosion of investment 
values bv inflation. 
¢ Clear Trend—The rising trend is clea 
around the nation. Voters in New Mex 
ico, for instance, gave approval in the 
recent election to a constitutional 
amendment that permits the state to 
invest up to 25% of its idle funds in 
blue-chip securities. Until now, the 
constitution had permitted the state to 
invest such funds only in general obli 
gation bonds of the state itself and of 
New Mexico municipalities. 
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Pennsvlvania’s Treasury Dept. will 
ask the state legislature next vear for 
authoritv to buy commons. New York 
has a similar proposal slated for the 
docket. Colorado, whose statutes now 
exclude investment in corporate securi- 
ties for trust funds, likely will get a 
similar bill in January; a legislative com- 
mittee now is mulling over the whole 
question. 
¢ Inflation Hedge—It’s clear, moreover, 
that the push to get into common stock 
is not just a passing fancy, kicked off by 
the stock market’s heady flight over the 
past six months. Explains Gordon 
Lvold, executive secretary of one Texas 
trust fund: “We are not interested in 
speculation for capital gains.” 

Plainly, investment managers of these 
funds are looking toward the long run. 
Implied in their actions is the belief 
that over the long run bonds, with a 
fixed income, no longer can provide 
protection against the gradual depre- 
ciation of the dollar. And they want an 
investment mix in their portfolios that 
will guarantee them high vields for 
the short-term, and long-term apprecia- 
tion. 


|. No Bandwagon Rush 


In spite of this desire to hedge against 
inflation, there'll be no headlong rush 
by state trust funds to buy commons 
Rather, it will be a slow and gradual 
process. For the most part, even those 
tates that now allow stock 
investments are playing it cozv, and 
ire investing the bulk of | their 
trust funds in governments and munici 
pals 

Besides, there are 
tions tied to anv O.K. to invest in com 
mons. In Arizona, which made it 
permissible in 1957 for the state retire 
ment board to invest its monev in cot 
porate securities, the law stipulates that 
not more than 10% of total assets of 
anv fund can be invested 
stocks 

New 


common 


stringent restric 


I COMMON 


\Mexico’s limitations are even 


tighter. Stocks can be bought only of 
companies that have paid dividends for 
10 consecutive years, that are listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange, that 
have minimum assets in excess of $10 
million dollars. 

¢ Texas Rules—Texas also has put 
limits on its state trust funds, albeit 
less rigid. The University of 
Permanent Fund, for instance 
thirds of whose earnings go to the stat 
university and one-third to ‘Texas A&M 
will be invested half in corporate s« 
curities, half in governments. But the 
constitution regulates the tvpe of cor 
porates that this $306-million fund can 
buy. It requires wide diversification 
vet only 142 corporations have been 
approved for purchase. 

Another ‘Texas fund, the ‘Teacher 
Retirement Svstem, also will follow the 
50-50 pattern; ‘TRS has about $4-mil 
lion to invest monthly, and for the 
past 18 months it has put all of its new 
cash into corporate securities. 

But ‘Texas still bars its 
School Fund, whose income 
bv all public schools on the basis 
number of students, from investing in 
stocks. ‘The fund, now totaling more 
than $385-million, is 
52% in government bonds, the remain 
der in ‘Texas municipals 
e Safety First—Other states also ha 
set up rules. Georgia, for one, demand 
that the stocks bought for its retu 
ment funds must have paid dividend 
for a certain number of vears. Wisc 


sin’s funds can use only 20° of thei 


l'exas 
two 


Permanent 
1S sh ircd 


+ 


invested about 


assets for common stock purchas« 

e Lure of Stocks—But even some of th 
more cautious fund managers admit ai 
interest in stocks, “although not 
their present levels.” A big factor 
that corporate securities often can bring 
a bigger short-term vield than gov 
municipals. Ohio's We 
men’s Compensation Fund, for 
ample, is limited to only government 
and municipals. Last 
mere 2.6%, a full point below 
that earned by other Ohio funds whic! 
are permitted to imvest in corporat 
securities. “Phe Ohio Public Employee 
Retirement Svstem, which b 
corporate bonds but not stocks, had 
3.64% vield. 

Osborne Walker, —comptrolle: 
\rizona’s State Retirement Board 
points another 
toward = corporate 
fine taxation too, hie i 
“Since municipal bonds arc. tax-fi 
purchasing them cancels out the a 
vantage the 
come also tax-free. ‘Vhe 


ments OF 


year, it 
Was da 


Call 


reason. for the ti 
stocks. “There 
point, 


fund has in having it 
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This man is making it soft 
for some office manager 


The work this man is doing will not 
only make some future office manager 


happy—it also has profound signifi- 
cance to you, if you are a builder or 
an owner of an office building, or a 
renter of space in one. 

Why? Because this workman is 
installing an efficient, adequate under- 
floor duct system that will permit 
desks to be located exactly as desired 
and that still provides convenient out- 
lets for both power and communica- 
tions connections. Of equal impor- 
tance is the fact that this installation 
allows for future expansion of these 
services if the need should arise. These 
things are highly important to every 


tenant, and any inadequacy can and 
has meant decreased occupancy and 
impaired return. 

We manufacture all the products 
needed to give any modern commer- 
cial or industrial building adequate 
electrical distribution: Spang rigid 
conduit, Spang electrical metallic tub- 
ing, and Spang underfloor duct. 

These electrical distribution prod- 
ucts are made to the same standard 
of excellence—a little better than the 
specifications demand—which char- 
acterizes National Oil Field Ma- 
chinery and Spang Steel Pipe. We 
know of no surer way of making 
and keeping friends. 


THE NATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Subsidiary of Armco Steel Corporation Ra 
TWO GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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usually bid up by Eastern concerns to 
the point where they're too rich for us. 
So we turn to corporate stocks with high 
ratings on a par with municipals.” 

But the main reason for the push to- 
ward corporate stocks is to get an edge 
on inflation. Says one Virginia official, 
“the steadily increasing cost of living 
and greater demands for increased re- 
tirement benefits will no doubt require 
a revamping of our investment policy; 
we've got to catch up with inflation.” 


ll. Conflicts of Interest? 


Any move into common stocks by 
state trust funds is apt to bring with it 
some ticklish problems. The biggest 
one 1S a possible conflict of interest 
between investment managers of trust 
funds and state regulatory bodies. 

What happens if a trust fund invests, 
sav, in a utility stock, while at the same 
time a state commission is going to 
vote on a possible rate increase for the 
same utility? 

Seme critics are vocally concerned 

about this possible conflict of interest 
Thev feel that some companies, par- 
ticularly utilities, will get a better break 
than thev deserve, that rate hikes will 
be granted when thev’re not really nec- 
essarv. There’s an outside chance that 
this could occur in isolated cases, but 
BUSINESS WEEK found little evidence to 
support any anxiety on the subject. 
e Built-In Protection—In state after 
state, officials insisted that thev had 
built-in protections against such viola- 
tions. Generally, the funds are ad- 
ministered separately, and independ- 
ently of state government. In Ohio, 
for instance, the investment board 
governing each fund is autonomous; 
each is responsible for the admuinistra- 
tion of the fund and the investment of 
monev, and there is no direct link to 
the realm of politics. 

In Philadelphia, a veteran Treasury 
staffer savs there never has been a case 
of embarrassing action by one of the 
regulatory bodies after a fund had 
bought a particular security. A Wiscon 
sin fund manager says “‘there has never 
been anv political pressure on us.” 
¢ No Conflict—-Texas perhaps offers 
the best exantple of how this conflict of 
interest fear can fail to materialize. The 
Texas Railroad Commission sets the 
permissible production of oil and gas 
in the state, while the state’s Treasury 
counts on taxes on oil and gas produc- 
tion as the principal source of state 
revenues. However, the fact that cur- 
tailed oil production may mean a 
l'reasurv deficit—as is now the case—has 
not affected the Railroad Commission’s 
decision to restrict the flow of oil and 
gas to a quantitv needed to supply the 
market demand. Many trust managers 
point to this as a parallel to the situa- 
tions in their own states. END 
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Western Electric reports... 


Du Pont MYLAR* cuts capacitor costs 


PROBLEM: Western Electric was search- 
ing for a dielectric material which, when 
used in a film-foil construction, would 
cut capacitor manufacturing costs. 


SOLUTION: Du Pont “Mylar’’* polyester 
film. According to Western Electric, the 
moisture resistance of ‘‘Mylar’’ mini- 
mized the need for a costly outer metal 
enclosure. Capacitor design was sim- 
plified .. . over-all size was reduced while 


REG Us pat OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. THR 


CU PONT 


MYLAR 


POLYESTER FILM 


electrical stability under normal operat- 
ing conditions was maintained. 


RESULTS: Capacitors insulated with 
““Mylar’’ provide excellent performance 
for selected types of equipment pro- 
duce. by Western Electric. These new 
capacitors achieve high reliability and 
long life. Materials savings have been 





realized through reductions in size and 





use of less costly encapsulation. 


PROPERTIES OF “MYLAR” 


““Mylar’”’ offers a unique combina- 
tion of properties that may help 
youimprove performance and lowe! 
costs of your product. Here are two 
of the many important properties 
for evaluation. 


REMARKABLE TOUGHNESS. “Mylar” 
is the strongest flexible plastic film ever 
made...tough even in extra-thin gauges! 


SUPERIOR CHEMICAL RESISTANCE: 
Unaffected by oils, grease, most acids 
and alkalis, moisture and solvents. 


HOW CAN “MYLAR” HELP YOU? Whether 
you make heavy-duty cable or tiny com 
ponents, you may be able to capitalize 
on the outstanding combination of proy 
erties found in tough, transparent 
‘‘Mylar’’ film. For more information on 
how ‘Mylar’? can help you improve 
product performance, solve knotty de 
velopment problems, or help cut costs 
send in the coupon. 


=. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 

Film Dept., Room B-11, Nemours Bldg., Wilmington 98, Del. 
Please send booklet listing properties, applications 

and types of “‘Mylar”’ polyester film available. 


Application 





Name 


Title 





Company 





Address 











In the Markets 


Governments Strong as Stocks Break; 


Treasury Refunding Goes Over Big 


(he government bond market. reacted in_ typical 
fashion to the break in the stock market (page 27): It 
was strong this week, with long-term issues up over a 
point, primarily because of short covering. 

Observers were reluctant to predict that any funda- 
mental improvement for the long-term market is in the 
wind, but they did point to the stability of the short- 
term market as an indicator of improving health. This 
is evident in the enthusiastic market reception given to 
the ‘Treasury's $12.2-billion refunding offer (BW —Nov. 
2 5§,p1 30) 

Ireasury officials announced that holders of $11.6- 
billion (or 96°C) of the maturing obligations had accepted 
the offer of new notes and certificates. Attrition—the 
amount of cash the Treasury is forced to pay to those 
who spurned the offering—was +, much lower than 
expected Vhis strengthens the conviction that the 
l'reasury may try a long-term offer when it next goes 
to market in January or February: and it also puts a 


’ 
ceiling on the potential rise in outstanding long-term 
issues 


German Stocks Fall on Berlin News 


As London Market Ends Long Rise 


lkuropean stock prices took their lumps this week. 
In London, stocks broke a steadv nine-month rise, fell 
back 1.8 points. ‘The decline was much smaller than 
in New York, but oil, copper, and dollar stocks slipped 
sharply 

German stock markets were also off, mainly because 
of the Berlin crisis. On the Frankfurt stock exchange 
there were declines of 30% in some leading issues, and 
reports from Zurich indicated that trading there in 
German issues was “completely deranged.” 


Senate Finance Group Plans Probe 


Of Summer Rout in Government Bonds 


Last summer's speculative debacle in the government 
bond market (BW—Aug.23'58,p86) will be the focus of 
a full-scale Senate Finance Committee investigation 
when the Congress convenes in January. Leaders of the 
greatly strengthened Democratic majority, especially 
Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson (D-Tex.) and Sen. Robert S. 
Kerr (D-Okla.), are planning to build a political issue 
out of the rising interest cost to the government follow- 
ing the collapse of bond prices. 

In particular, Sen. Kerr is critical of Treasury officials 
for “provoking or permitting a situation in which govern- 
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ment bonds are a highly speculative security.” He adds 
that he intends to call Federal Reserve officials to defend 
recent interest rises, which he says are “needlessly’” cost- 
ing taxpayers an extra $1-billion to $2-billion a year to 
carry the public debt. Sen! Kerr said he advocates a 
return to limited “pegging” of government bond prices, 
which was the Fed’s policy until 1951. When bond 
prices are pegged, the Fed buys all bonds offered to it 
at a fixed price. This keeps bond prices from falling and 
stabilizes interest rates. But it tends to be inflationary, 
since the Fed is constantly supplying reserves to the 
banking system. 

Washington observers, however, are discounting the 
seriousness of this attack on the Fed. For one thing, they 
point out, any legislation on the subject will have to 
come from the Senate Banking Committee—not the 
Finance Committee. The Banking Committee is dom- 
inated by such staunch supporters of the Fed as Sen. 
J. William Fulbright (D-Ark.) and Sen. Paul Douglas 
(D-Il.). 


American Motors Breasts Tide 


With Jump in Net, Stock Dividend 


Ihe stock of American Motors Corp. ran counter 
to the downward trend this week. The only U.S. auto 
maker to do better this vear than last reported net profit 
of $26-million, and declared a stock dividend of 5%. 
These earnings are equal to $4.65 a share—compared to 
a $2.12 deficit for the previous fiscal year. Because of 
a tax-loss carry-forward, the company had no income 
tax liability. 

Pres. George Romney explained that the company 
had decided on a stock dividend rather than cash in 
order to “maintain capital to meet expansion needs.” 


Analyst Urges Utilities to Follow 


Commonwealth Edison Dividend Plan 


Utility companies should take a hard look at Com- 
monwealth Edison Co.’s new dividend policy, which 
calls for a unique combined cash and stock payout close 
to total annual earnings (BW—Nov.8'58,p118), says 
J. Walter Leason, research head of Gregory & Sons, 
New York brokerage firm. According to Leason, Com- 
monwealth’s plan offers a host of advantages for com- 
panies and their shareholders. 

Among tangible benefits for shareholders, Leason 
cites higher cash yield options. Stockholders could elect 
cash dividends virtually equal to reported earnings. This, 
he savs, would boost the over-all yields about 2% on 
all utilities. Utilities, Leason says, are particularly suited 
for Commonwealth’s plan, because, unlike industrial 
companies, they don’t have to hold back earnings as 
reserves to pay for new products or engineering costs. 
Another feature is that a company’s stock would sell 
closer to the anticipated value of its actual earnings, 
rather than be influenced by its payout ratio to earn- 
ings. Finally, Leason claims, the need for equity financ- 
ing would be lessened, if enough shareholders elected 
to take stock dividends. 
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“Tama 
Burlington 
Man” 


Maintaining signals is my job—and an 
important part of running this railroad. 

You see, the movement of every train is 
part of an intricate over-all pattern. Control 
is the key to operation of heavy freight 
trains, streamlined Zephyrs and other speed- 
ing passenger trains. The signals I maintain 
help control those trains— keep ’em rolling 
efficiently. 

The Burlington has long been a leader in 
modern signal practice. We are continuously 
investing time and money in the installa- 
tion, maintenance, and operation of good 
signal equipment. That’s part of our unceas- 
ing program of making this a better railroad. 
It’s another reason why you can count on 
the Burlington...and why we proudly say, 


“Tama Burlington Man!’’ 








Burlington 


Route Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver Railway 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 





or 


BURLINGTON LINES Svcruhere West 
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“BUSINESS PUBLICATION ADVERTISING 
SUPPORTS OUR SALES GROWTH" 


**Emerson-Electric enjoys the profitable results of integrated mar- 
keting practice,” states Edward L. O’Neill, marketing vice presi- 
dent. “Our growth is due to many factors, but the continuing 
success of our multiple lines is the result of co-ordination between 
market analysis, design, production, sales and advertising. We find 
business publications the best medium for capitalizing this co- 
ordinated effort. Month after month, we use business publication 
advertising to express our confidence in the future and support 


our sales growth.” 


IF WHAT YOU MAKE OR SELL is bought by business 
and industry, you can “mechanize”’ your selling by concentrating 
your advertising in the McGraw-Hill publications serving your 
markets. It is the economical means of pinpointing the greatest 
number of prime prospects . . . lets you talk the language of the 
men-who-buy, while they’re in a mood for business... gives your 


salesmen more time to make specific proposals and close sales, 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. “Nae 


oS’ 
Cue* 


App McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Incorporated yw 
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You get WHAT YOU WANT ON TIME 
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You get LOWER HANDLING COSTS 
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You get SAVINGS FROM TECHNICAL HELP 
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You get MARKETING TIPS AT NO COST 
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Monsanto's Detergent Product Line Includes: 
Alky! Benzene Surface Active Agents 
Phosphoric Acid DDBSA 
ACL* 85-70 
Phosphate Salts 
Bag, drur 
plic sa 
iron 
or thre 


dist ril 


YOUR “BIG BENEFIT” SOURCE FOR PHOSPHATES, 
DETERGENT RAW MATERIALS, SILICAS, ACIDS AND 
HEAVY CHEMICALS 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK There’s still time to get reservations for a Florida vacation this winter. 
NOV. 29, 1958 But by the end of December—only five weeks away—most of the better 
. F hotels will be booked solid for the January-through-March season. 





One word about prices: Don’t rely on “special rate’ plans. Few first 
elass establishments go in for this during the “season.” On the American 
plan, figure at least $40 a day for two, with oceanside locations ranging as 
high as $60. The European plan is just slightly less expensive. 


If you’ve bypassed Florida in recent years, and get lost in the ads, 
A BUSINESS WEEK here are a few suggestions on where to stay and where to eat: 


Starting down the Atlantic Coast, Ponte Vedra, below Jacksonville, is an 
all-round resort. It has a country club feel about it. A golf course designed by 
SERVICE Bobby Jones, a mile of beach, fishing, and tennis are at hand. It’s a short 
drive into Jacksonville to the Steer Room for steaks, or to the Green Turtle 
for seafood. 


A little south in St. Augustine, oldest city in the U.S., you’ll find historic 
sights especially appealing to youngsters—plus the Corner House, which 
specializes in Spanish bean soup. And when you drop down to Daytona 
Beach, try Chez Bruche for French cuisine, San Remo for Italian, or John- 
son’s for “the world’s best apple pie.” 


A big jump south places you in Palm Beach. Among the older hotels, 
The Breakers has a complete array of conveniences—including a golf course. 
The Palm Beach Biltmore also is good, with pool, beach club, yacht dock; the 
Brazilian Court Hotel is another old favorite. 


If you like ultramodern, try the Palm Beach Towers, a semi-residential 
hotel. For dining, there’s Testa’s, and the Taboo. 


A few miles below Palm Beach, at Manalapan, is the private club-resort, 
La Coquille. For membership, write to Robert F. Warner, Inc., 17 East 45 
St., New York 17. Still farther South, in Boca Raton, is the famous Boca 
Raton Country Club, offering golf, fishing, and swimming. 


One stop before Miami, in Fort Lauderdale, you’ll find the Beach Club, 
with excellent lodging, dining, and swimming. Three good modern hotels 
are the Jolly Roger, Escape, and Yankee Clipper. 


In Miami, the newest swish hotel is just a bit north of Miami Beach 
—the $20-million Diplomat at Hollywood Beach. It’s the first resort hotel in 
south Florida to sport a private golf course. 


Miami Beach remains Florida’s “spectacular.” Two showplaces are out 
in front—Fontainebleu and Eden Roc. In Bal Harbour, close by, there’s 
the Americana. And the Key Biscayne, just south of Miami, is popular with 
business executives. 


For dining in the Miami area, try Mai Kai or Luau (Polynesian), Black 
Caesar’s Forge, Out-of-This-World Inn, or Plantation (steaks), Lighthouse, 
or Joe’s Stone Crab (seafood), and Maxim’s, or Laiglon (Continental). 


For a more subdued atmosphere, Gulf Coast resorts are considered a 
shade more conservative. But this isn’t a question of quality. In the Clear- 
water-St. Petersburg-Sarasota area, for instance, you’ll find all-round resorts 
on a par with the finest Atlantic-side spots. 


One of the more famed is the Belleview Biltmore in Belleair (Clearwater) 
—600 acres of rambling hotel, beachfront, golf course. The Soreno in St. 
Petersburg is a fine hotel in town. In Tampa, Columbia and Las Novedadas 
feature excellent Spanish cuisine. 
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In Sarasota at Lido Beach, the Lido Biltmore offers club-resort facilities 
—and close by, the Three Crowns on Lido Key, the Colony Beach Club on 
Longboat Key, and Gulf Bay Club on Siesta Key are all first class. For 
dining in Sarasota, try Club Jora. 


For the escapist, there’s the Useppa Island Club, on an island near Fort 
Myers, with a full round of facilities. 


You will hear more and more in the next few months about the “Con- 
tinental look” in men’s styles, a reflection of increased masculine preference 
for trimmer lines. There are three versions: Ivy, American executive, and 
California (less conservative). None, apparently, has made much headway 
with some of the outstanding clothiers known for their distinctive styling, 
but many quality stores are showing the “look.” 


If you’re interested in this new look, here’s what is offered: 


Suits. More tailored shoulders, shorter jackets, two-button stance, less 
padding and excess fabric, semi-peaked or peaked lapels, wider opening 
and more rounded bottom fronts, side vents, pleated trousers (not in Ivy), 
cuffless trousers. 


Top coats. Shorter length (41 in. to 42 in.), return of some double 
breasted models with four rather than six buttons. 


Hats. Low-crowned with deep dish brim, ribbons from % in. to 2% in.; 
derbies, predominantly black. 

Fabrics. Flannels, classic worsteds and stripes, few checks and 
plaids. 


Toys on your Christmas list? The Toy Guidance Council, Inc., points 
out that well-selected toys and playtools contribute a great deal to a child’s 
knowledge, abilities, and character. A haphazard choice can be harmful as 
well as uneconomical. Remember: A child grows and changes more in a 
few months than you do in years. 


For two helpful guides to the types of toys that are expected to be popu- 
lar write to the Toy Guidance Council for: The Toy Yearbook, 1958-1959, 
and Development Through Play (1124 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y.; 10¢ 
each). 

Note: Christmas gifts to employees’ children are deductible from your 


income tax. The Tax Court has ruled such gifts are related to business 
because they boost employees’ morale. 


You may be able to match, or perhaps top, the other fellow’s sports 
yarn with the aid of Sportswriters’ Choice, an anthology of newsmen’s favor- 
ite stories (Barnes, $4.95); Great Stories From the World of Sport, a three- 
volume omnibus containing a novel, three novelettes, 32 short stories, and 
12 excerpts from famous novels (Simon & Schuster, ‘$11.95); and Mostly 
Baseball by Tom Meany—the best of his magazine pieces (A. S. Barnes, 
$4.50). 


Trend-starter? Some Seattle restaurant owners report they’ll add a 
5% service charge to credit-card business after Jan. 1. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Nov. 29, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. N. Y. 
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One “current” cost thats been cut 
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Low-cost coal handling by LINK-BELT 
helps lower the price of electrical power 


UALITY-ENGINEERED equipment that handles coal at power 
plants—through unloading, storing, reclaiming, crushing, 
sampling, distributing and weighing operations—is an important 
factor in the cost of producing power. With industry’s most com- 
plete and reliable line of conveyors and drives . . . plus experience 
as old as the power industry itself—Link-Belt leads the way to 
lowest per-ton handling costs. Write to LINK-BELT COMPANY, 
Dept. AV, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Ill., for our directory, 
“Link-Belt at Work.” You may discover ideas for cutting costs with 
equipment that delivers extra years of trouble-free performance. 
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One source ...one responsibility for materials 
handling, processing and power transmission equipment 
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STEADY DIET OF 70,000 TONS A MONTH. 
Link-Belt coal handling equipment serves 
Shawville Station of Pennsylvania Electric 
Co., one of the ten most efficient steam-elec- 
tric generating plants in the nation. Engi- 
neers were Gilbert Associates, Inc.; Berkebile 
Bros. were general contractors. Drawing 
below pin-points equipment. 
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Rotary Cor 5. Belt C 

Dumper House 6. Breaker 

Car Shaker 7. Refuse 

Truck Hopper 8. Swingin 

Apron Feeders Conveyor 
9. Belt Conveyor Trippers 





Rockwell-Standard’s new bumper plant at Mishawaka, 
Indiana which now employs more than 600 persons. 


“Here at Mishawaka,” suggested New York Central 


‘‘Fine locationl’’ replied Rockwell-Standard! 


Croosinc A PLANT SITE is certainly not that 
simple —but when Rockwell-Standard was look- 
ing for a site for their new auto-bumper man- 
ufacturing plant, they asked the New York 
Central tor suggestions. 


The site would have to be close to Rockwell- 
Standard’s steel suppliers and to the automotive 
centers; the geological structure had to be 
strong enough to support the foundations for 
heavy hydraulic presses; of course, an ample 
supply of skilled labor was needed; and a de- 
pendable source of power and water for im- 
mediate and future requirements was vital. 

After making a thorough study of these 
requirements, New York Central Plant Site 
Consultants came up with several recommenda- 
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tions. From these, Rockwell-Standard manage- ; oa 
ment decided on 4 110-acre site Michaw: as Piant Site Opportunities 
ent decided on a acre site in Mishawaka, seis Chiat niatnattien Obie 
Indiana, a few miles east of South Bend, and trated brochures filled with 
serviced by the New York Central. detalis on the following in- 
; wi : ; dustrial areas. Feel free to 
New York Central enlisted the co-operation write for the ones you want. 
of all concerned — property owners, local utilities, . pera 
. 2 . Syracuse 
civic leaders—and for its own part, showed how . Buffalo-Niagara 
the flow of materials to and from the plant could - Rochester 
be handled most economicall > eee 
e handlec ost economically. . Detroit 
What the Central did for Rockwell-Standard, . a 
. ° ° . ica 
it can do for you, whatever your special needs. | Gardenvitie, 0.Y. 
This service is available without charge and ona 10. St.Lawrence Seaway 
. . »nti: 11. Cal-Sag (Chicago Area) 
strictly confidential basis. on. Gane 
Write to: Arthur E. Baylis, Vice President, 13. Youngstown 


Dept. C, New York Central Railroad, 466 Sau dias. aaa cae eile, 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 











SARD Large or small, there’s a “Central” location on the modern 11,000-mile rail net- 
yor work of The New York Central System that meets your plant-site requirements. 
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Selling Aluminum by the Bucket 


Reynolds Metals has two big | lg 
customers—Ford and GM—who 
have built foundries to take mol- 
ten metal from the pot lines. 


To most people, aluminum is a light 
shiny metal. To the automobile indus- ie wlll 
try, though, it is coming more and 
more to mean a sizzling hot liquid, . ; il i 
delivered to the foundry door in insu- "4 vil 
lated buckets (right) or tank trucks. = suit 

So far, the business of delivering ) 


é, i ia HEE 
aluminum in molten form—and this { HB Ne " 
amounts to around 20% of all alu- ro lil WE {ill 
minum sold to the Ih 


auto industry—is all LANA HAMAD! | 
in the hands of Reynolds Metals Co., Ht} Wi : im MILE 


which has just started deliveries on its 


’ on ee 
second of three contracts. ‘ i Hi \ Ls a tl my i 








Thanks to these contracts, with their 
firm commitments for metal over terms 
of up to 10 years, Reynolds has been 
able to build new reduction plants with 
three times that capacitv. ‘The company 
Says its total capacity has now passed > 
well bevond that of Kaiser Aluminum . 
& Chemical Corp. . — : L 
¢ More for Autos—More is involved in aint ae 


this business of molten aluminum for a — 


auto factories than a competitive ad INSULATED CONTAINERS on truck each contain 5,000 Ib. of molten aluminum from 


vantage tor today. E:ngincers sav that Revnolds’ Listerhill (Ala.) reduction plant. They belong to Ford Motor Co., whose .. . 
the amount of aluminum in new Car©rs : 


will double in the next few vears, ands xg 2am aes: —— ae | 
contracts to deliver hot metal to auto a i we Mi 


foundries are just about the best way oe - 
aoe free S ae or) < ; 
to tie a ribbon around a big share of on : 


—. ; — ~ neh — i _— 
that increasing business. —_ tk es TX i. AN x" SS eS “iy 
Here’s the beautv of it for the alu- emt f : bts VA ASA 
~ axciiat } a 
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minum producer: ‘The molten metal 
can be hauled only a few miles at most, 
which means the auto company must 
build its foundry practically next-door 
to the aluminum plant (picture). Once 
the foundry is set down as a satellite 
of a given aluminum plant, it’s not 
likelv in the foreseeable future to be 
buving its metal from anvone else. 

By the same token, the auto company 
benefits from this intimacy. It is as- 
sured of a steady supply of metal in a 
form whose price reflects the savings 
in not casting the aluminum into pigs 
and ingots and remelting it for alloving 
and later for molding into auto parts. 
¢ More Interest—According to an esti- 


mate by Kaiser Aluminum, the auto 
industrv is consuming 228-million Ib. 
of aluminum this vear (total U.S. ca- 
pacity will end the vear at 4.3-billion 
Ib.). Cars built in 1958 contain about 


50 lb. of aluminum. Next vear’s con- 


sumption by autos is estimated at 33 
million Ib., or 57 Ib. per car. Detroit 

is on the verge of introducing engines © FOUNDRY (foreground) is only a quarter-mile from Reynolds plant. Arrow marks connect 
that have aluminum blocks, as well as ing road. Currently, Ford accepts 10 truckloads of molten metal in every 24 hours. 
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adopting aluminum for other heavy cast 
ings, such as wheels and brake drums. 

Thus, it would be strange if Alu 
minum Co. of America and Kaiser 
Aluminum didn’t join Reynolds in 
going after contracts for molten metal 
for auto use. But neither company will 
Meanwhile, Revnolds is_ re- 
ported to be angling for more molten 
metal contracts, especially with Chrysler 


Corp 


Sd\ sO 


|. Kettering’s Idea 


As the goes, the idea 
livering molten aluminum to the auto 
foundry was originated by Charles F. 
Kettering, General Motors’ retired vice- 
president for and the man 
credited with invention of Ethyl gaso 
line and the electric starter. 

In 1948, Reynolds Metals asked GM 
for help in designing big diesels to gen- 
crate electricity for a reduction plant at 
Jones Mills, Ark. According to the story, 
Kettering went down with other GM 
enginecrs, more or less to see what an 
aluminum plant looks like. He was ap- 
palled by the number of steps, and the 
amount of heat used, between the re 
duction process and the auto company’s 
foundry. 

He saw the molten aluminum first 
made into pigs, then remelted at the 
illoving shop and poured again, finally 
shipped in ingot form to the customer’s 
foundry, where it has to be melted once 
before 


of de- 


stor 


research 


mor casting 

Steps—Kettering proposed 
that GM > build a foundry adjacent to 
the Reynolds plant and accept delivers 
of the metal in molten form, directly 
from the reduction line. In April, 1950 
GM's Fabricast Div. put a pilot plant 
into operation at Jones Mills and in 
1953 a full-scale foundry to be supplied 
with about 40-million Ib. of molten 
aluminum per vear 


¢ Saving 


This kind of business looked good to 
Reynolds, and it started looking for 
other such contracts. Late in 1955, it 
signed a contract with Ford Motor Co 
for delivery of at least 640-million Ib. of 
hot metal in 10 vears from Revnolds’ 
Listerhill (Ala). plant. Ford built the 
foundry next-door that it 
its Shefheld (Ala.) plant 

The Listerhill-Shefheld combination 
want into action a few weeks ago and 
was proudly shown to the 
month. Deliveries to Ford are still 
small; it will take about two vears for 
fhe Ford foundry to build up to capac 
itv. ‘This is Ford’s southernmost. basic 
manufacturing operation and one of the 
few automotive plants devoted exclu 
sively to making aluminum parts. 

Reynolds’ third contract for 
aluminum was signed in 
1957, with General Motors. It calls for 
Revnolds’ new St. Lawrence 
plant at Massena, N. Y., to deliver at 


refers to as 


press last 


molten 
l’ebruarvy, 


Seaway 
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least 75-million Ib. per vear for five 
vears to Chevrolet Div.’s new foundry 
for transmission and engine parts. 


il. How It’s Done 


The new $70-million Listerhill plant, 
tvpical of aluminum reduction opera- 
tions, is where it is because cheap elec 
tric power is available (from T'VA’s 
Muscle Shoals hydro plant, in this case). 

In Texas and in Arkansas, Reynolds 
turns bauxite ore into alumina (alumi- 
mum oxide, a fine white powder). 
¢ Reducing Progress—Reynolds’ new 
plant has an array of 504 pots, each of 
which can turn out 1,225 Ib. of pure 
aluminum per day for a total annual 
output of 225-million Ib. in this plant. 

In the pots, the oxygen is extracted 
from the aluminum oxide by passing a 
high-amperage electric current between 
clectrodes; pure molten aluminum set- 
tles to the bottom. 

In the new Listerhill plant, the part 
of production that is to be delivered 
hot to the Ford foundry is given its 
alloving metals still in the pot. At 1,- 
7O00F to 1,800F, the alloved aluminum 
is then drawn from the pot into a large 
crucible suspended from an overhead 
crane. The crane carries it to the end 
of the line and dumps it into Ford’s 
containers. 
¢ Ford’s Facilities—lord provides its 
own insulated buckets and a truck to 
haul them to its foundry, in the cotton 
fields a quarter-mile away. The con 
tainers hold the aluminum well above 
its melting point during the short ride. 
(GM has designed a special tank truck 
for its molten-metal operations; it can 
keep metal liquid long enough for a 
25-mi. trip.) 

At the foundry, the buckets are lifted 
from the truck, and the metal is poured 
into a holding furnace. The Sheffield 
plant has eight 65,000-Ib. holding fur- 
naces. 

Ford’s contract with Revnolds calls 
for molten delivery 24 hours a day 
(present schedule sets up 10 truck trips, 
each with two 5,000-Ib. ladles, every 
24 hours) seven davs a week, all vear 
long. But the foundry doesn’t work on 
weekends, so deliveries at that time 
must be held in furnaces. If Ford can’t 
accept all the metal in molten form, 
Revnolds pours it into ingots. 

GM contracts with Revnolds, on the 
other hand, call for all weekend metal 
to be cast into ingots and shipped to 
the Fabricast foundry at Bedford, Ind. 
¢ Finished Parts—lord taps the alu- 
minum alloy from its holding furnaces 
as needed and feeds it to molds or to 


die-cast machines. Most of the cast- 
ings are pistons. 

GM's Fabricast foundry at Jones 
Mills, Ark., has chiefly been making 
aluminum parts for automatic trans 


MISSIONS. 


Chevrolet’s Massena (N. ¥ 


foundry will make engine and transmis- 
sion parts and is thought to be the 
basis for manufacture of a 6-cyl., mostly 
aluminum “‘pancake”’ engine for a 1960 
small Chevy (BW —Aug.16'58,p44). 


lll. Differing Opinions 


industry is by no 
means unanimously enthusiastic about 
contracts for molten metal. Even 
Reynolds admits that sales at the pr- 
marv stage of aluminum aren’t nearl 
so profitable as sales of finished metal 
and fabricated products 

When Ford sought a contract for 
molten aluminum, it invited bids from 
all the primary producers as well as a 
few secondary sources, which depend 
on remelting. Alcoa stated that it con- 
sidered such contracts unprofitable, and 
didn’t even bid. Besides Revnolds, bid 
ders were Kaiser, American Smelting & 
Refining Co., and Apex Smelting Co. 

lo line up the Massena contract, 
GM invited bids from Alcoa, Kaiser, 
and Revnolds, but only Revnolds was 
interested at the time 
e Price Saving—The price reduction 
that Revnolds gives Ford and GM for 
molten aluminum was the subject of 
complaints by the American Die Cast- 
ing Institute and other witnesses at a 
March subcommittee hearing of the 
House Select Committee on Small 
Business. The Justice Dept. is reported 
looking into the situation 

Producers generally seli 
ingot at a “published price,” which in- 
cludes freight to any point in the U.S. 
The price of molten worked 


The aluminum 


wluminum 


) 
metal 1s 


out by subtracting from the published 
price (currently 24.7¢ a lb for 99.5% 
pure pig) about I¢ for freight and 
ibout 10 to represent the producer's 


saving through elimination of the cast- 
ing and handling of pig; then the cost 
of the alloving metals is added on 

In Ford’s case, the net saving 1s 
1 lb. At current rate of con- 
that’s about Sl-million a 
vear, and the rate will be doubled in a 
Ford also saves in not hay 


nearly 3¢ 
sumption, 
vear or two 
ing to remelt the pigs (fuel costs alone 
could exceed $100,000 a vear for this), 
in handling and storage costs, and in 
money tied up in inventory of pigs 
However, Ford incurs a_ freight 
charge, at a higher rate classification, 
on the finished castings that are shipped 
from Alabama to the assemblv plants 
in Ohio and Michigan 
e Offsets—In return for conveniences 
and cash savings, Ford had to build the 
220,000-sq.-ft. Shefheld foundry It 
also had to gamble on fre« from 
prolonged shutdown of that plant be- 
ot market OI labor conditions. 
Phe contract provides for round-the- 


dom 


Cause 


clock, round-the-vear delivery of hot 
metal. If it happens Ford can’t accept 
it, and ingots pile up, the contract 
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Just as 


CORRELATION modular furniture 
fits your work and space needs . 


Now you can create a custom furniture group to fit your needs exactly 
... at far less than custom furniture cost. Correlation modular furniture 
design makes it possible . . . and practical, too. 

Actually, Correlation furniture means flexibility plus! Get just what 
you need initially . . . or, add tops and service units to basic desks to 
create an endless variety of money-saving and space-saving arrangements. 
This flexibility, plus modern style and wide color selection, makes Corre- 
lation the best choice of all! @ For help with your problems . . . send 


today for new full-color Correlation brochure. Corry-Jamestown Corp., 
Corry, Pa. 
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the raindrop J) 


components. These highly reliable products are 
How many electrons would you guess backed by a huge force of engineering brain power 
there are in a raindrop? which is available to you. 


There are more electrons in a single raindrop than 
there are raindrops in all the rain that falls on the 


United States in an entire year.* 


These incredibly small electrically-charged par- 
ticles exist in everything—in the air you breathe, the 
water you drink, the ground you walk on...in you. 
Radio, television, all of today’s electronic miracles 
are based on the simple fact that the behavior of 
electrons can be controlled. 


Electronics—the science of controlling electrons 
—is our business at HUGHES. Over 5,500 HUGHES 
scientists and engineers develop and manufacture 


better devices utilizing the behavior of electrons. 


We make semiconductor devices, which are used 
in miniaturized electronic circuits because of their 
tiny size and unlimited life. We make specialized 
This Hughes engineer, shown growing a silicon ingot, is part of 


the team of engineers and scientists who are continually probing 
in the form of letters, pictures or graphs. We make the frontiers of advanced electronics. 


electron tubes which display and store information 


control systems which automate industrial machines ane j 
j *There are about 1.4 sextillion (1,400,000,000,- 


000,000,000,000). If you’re interested in the 


computation of this statistic, just write: HUGHES 


and processes. In addition, we make specialized re- 
lays and switches, crystal filters, and oscilloscopes. 


If you manufacture or use electronic equipment, PRODUCTS, International Airport Station, Market- 
chances are that you are using Hughes systems or ing Division, Los Angeles 45, California. 





! 
Creating a new world with ELECTRONICS 
! HUGHES PRODUCTS 





COMPLETELY NEW 
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CORRUGATED BOX for packing 
and shipping wet products 


Hinde & Dauch’s new M/R 
(moisture-resistant) boxes— 
made from a totally new kind of 
corrugated board—keep their 
strength no matter how wet the 
product they protect. Used in 
produce hydrocoolers, M/R 
boxes actually shed water instead 
of soaking it up. In addition, they 
stack and handle easier; provide 
better insulation, more product 
protection. Independent studies 
indicate that M/R boxes reduce 
shipping damage to peaches by 
0%, And their smooth, clean sur- 
faces can be printed with attrac- 
tive designs. 

Packing and shipping wet 
produc ts? Write today for full 
information on how new M/R 
corrugated boxes can provide 
substantial savings in your 
operation. lam 








COMPRESSION TEST PROVES 
M/R STRENGTH 
ooo SRG HAG SRE RES 4% 
1375 
1250 
2s 
1000 


675 + 


Here are results from actual laboratory com 
pression tests on regular and M/R boxes 
Under 90 relative humidity, regular box 
collapsed under 800 Ibs. M/R box withstood 
1263 Ibs. Proof that M/R board is stronger— 
wet or dry 








~ HINDE & DAUCH 


Division of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 


Authority on Packaging « Sandusky, Ohio e 15 Factories * 42 Sales Offices 
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also pledges Reynolds to help sell the 
surplus. Cash savings evaporate when 
the foundry can’t be kept working 
steadily enough to assimilate the stip- 
ulated minimum of molten aluminum. 

That's a big reason why Chrysler, 
which uses more aluminum per car 
than any other U.S. auto maker, re- 
mains to be sold on the advantages of 
a contract for molten aluminum. Chrys 
ler has a record of more sales ups and 
downs and more labor troubles than the 
other two have had 

Ihe need for big and continuous 
volume similarly discourages smaller 
users—American Motors, Studebaker- 
Packard, Willys, the appliance makers, 
die-casting job shops from making con- 
tracts for molten metal and reestablish- 
ing their foundries accordingly. 

With its three big contracts, Reyn- 
olds also pins considerable faith on the 
welfare of the auto industrv, but it has 
some long-run assurance, too. For ex- 
ample, Ford's contract provides that 
Reynolds be given a chance to supply 
(at equal price and quality) 30% of 
Ford’s total dollar value of needs for 
aluminum and its fabricated products 
during the contract period. And GM’s 
contract for Massena provides that 
Reynolds will supply not less than half 
the aluminum needed for Chevrolet 
1utomatic transmission parts and not 
less than one quarter of the material for 
pistons. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Ten-mile-deep oil wells are probable by 
1975, savs R. O. Childers, Atlantic Re- 
fining’s general drilling superintendent. 
The mechanical problems involved can 
be licked, but whether these extra-deep 
reserves are ever tapped hinges on eco- 
nomics. Drilling costs will run more 
than $2.3-million at today’s prices, plus 
nother $2.8-million for the rig. Deep- 
est hole todav is in the 25,000-ft. class. 
* 
On again, off again 106,500-ton super- 
tanker is again going ahead at Bethle- 
hem Steel’s Quincy (Boston) vard. This 
Stavros Niarchos giant, twice the size 
of the aircraft carrier Forrestal, will be 
970 ft. long, 134 ft. wide, and draw 49 
ft. loaded. Cost of the ship, which will 
fly the U.S. flag, will be about $25-mil- 
lion. The ship will have twin screws. 
* 

Lockheed Aircraft has ordered its 600- 
mph. Jetstar into production (BW 

Aug.9’58,p100 The go-ahead reverses 
Lockheed’s stand that a 10-passenger 
utility jet would be built only if govern- 
ment orders were received. Corporate 
interest in the $l-million jet is behind 
the company’s change of mind. ‘The 
plane will be offered in both a twin 
ind four-engine configuration 
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Another Tinnerman Original.«« 


Self-retaining “U” and” SPEED NUTS 
cut assembly costs up to 50% or more! 


If you are worried about rising assembly costs, 
let one-piece “U” and “J” Speep Nuts keep 
costs down...and improve your product. 

They can’t fall off, once they’ve been pressed 
into screw-receiving position. No welding, 
staking or other secondary fastening devices 
needed. You eliminate lock washers — spring 
steel SPEED Nuts are self-locking, make vibra- 
tion-proof attachments. 

SpEED Nuts are ideal for blind assembly or 
hard-to-reach locations. Apply them before you 
paint panels without danger of paint-clogging. 
Or after porcelainizing, without damage to 
finishes. The “U” type is similar to the “J” type, 
shown above, but is used where full bearing 
surface on the lower leg is required. 

A free Fastening Analysis can tell where 
SpeED Nut brand fasteners belong on your 


products. Call your Tinnerman representative 
—he’s listed in most major telephone directories 
Or write to: 


TINNERM™MAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept.12 *« P.O. Box 6688 « Cleveland 1, Ohio 


FASTEST THING IN FASTENINGS® 


CANADA: Dominion Fasteners Ltd, Hamilton, Ontario. GREAT BRITAIN: Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd, Treforest, Wales. FRANCE: Simmonds $.A, 3 rue Salomon de Rothschild, Suresnes (Seine). GERMANY: Mecano-Bundy GmbH. Heidelberg 





132 New 


KEEPING TABS ON . 


Is MODERN gasoline and fueloil wholesaling “bulk plants” where 
big tank trucks load up and roll out in a matter of minutes, a 
large Red Seal petroleum meter like this often puts through 10 
to 15 million gallons a year. At 14¢ per gal. (wholesale ex tax) 
that’s over $1,500,000 entrusted yearly to a meter that cost only 
$500! A battery of busy meters in a big plant frequently handles 
$10 or $15 million a year. 

Running at such high rates, those meters must sustain accuracy 
within extremely close limits, or small errors might become heavy 
losses before they’re caught. The finest meter is truly worth every 
bit of its price. 

Neptune, advancing its leadership in petroleum meters, has 
recently introduced several new products and systems for bulk 
plants. It’s another example of Neptune’s growth... with a wide 
variety of products now serving many industries. 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY, 19 West 50th St., New York 20, N.Y. 


neplune 


/ . 
for a better / measure of profit 


DIVISIONS and / PRODUCTS 
Neptune Meter Co., Neptune Meters, Ltd. / liquid meters 
Revere Corporation of America /aircraft instruments & wire 
Superior Meter Co. / gas meters 
Hot Spot Detector Co., Inc. / temperature warning systems 


Electronic Signal Co., Inc. / toll collection equipment, electronic scales 


Product 





NEW PRODUCTS 


Anti-Rust Oil 


Comet Rice develops new 





corrosion preventive by com- 
bining rice oil with secret dry- 
ing agents. 


\ new corrosion preventive has at 
rived from a somewhat unexpected plac 
the Gulf Coast rice fields. Comet Ric« 
Mills, Dallas, Tex., developed it by com 
bining rice oil with a secret drving agent 
and claims that its new product outper 
forms standard anti-rust oils 
The claim is based on tests bv the 
Texas Research Foundation, Renner 
l'ex., which specializes in new uses fot 
various field crops. ‘The foundation tr 
ports no corrosion on metal protected 
by the rice oil in the standard aluminum 
strip test, and 10 corrosion in the 
standard iron strip test in which other 
oils permitted 20 to 100 damagt 
. Extraction Process—Comet obtain 
the oil from rice bran (the discarded 
coat of the seed grain) with a solvent 
extraction process, and then removes 
the solvent in further steps. Its Hous 
ton plant, one of the world’s largest 
rice mills, has a capacity of +,500 gal. to 
7,500 gal. of oil a da 
The oil is combined with the drving 
igent in various proportions to make 
corrosion inhibitors with drving times 
ranging from 3-5 hours to 7-10 days 
\ slow-drving oil is intended to loosen 
the rust on a surface that has alread 
orroded, while a fast-drving combina 
tion would quickh put a_ protective 
ating on clean metal 
The rice oil—as vet without a trade 
name—has been used experimentally br 
tecl companies, shipbuilders, and gas 
pipelines. T-Stress, Inc., Houston, uses 
it to line molds for casting concrete. 
mical companies are ex 
with it, and Gu 


Ho yusto 


Weaving More Strength 
Into Missiles, Aircraft 
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Columbia-Southern hydrogen peroxide 
knows where the yellow went 


Cotton is the most important cash crop grown in the 
United States. Twenty-five million people depend on it 
for all or part of their income. With a total all-use con- 
sumption of nearly 4.5 billion pounds, cotton holds firmly 
to a 67% domination of the textile fibers market alone. 

But cotton, with all its desirable properties, needs 
some corrective working over. It comes from the fields 
and through the gins tinged with a little yellow, a little 
gray. Tiny “motes,” bits of plant leaf or stem, cling 
tenaciously. Initial processing in the mill sometimes 
heightens the fibers’ yellowish cast, as sizing and other 
materials are added. 

Treatment in a caustic soda solution . . . very often 
Columbia-Southern caustic . . . conditions both fiber 
and mote for effective bleaching. 

That’s when hydrogen peroxide comes into the picture 

and the yellow goes. This highly reactive com- 
pound’s “‘extra’”’ atom of oxygen—each molecule is made 


up of two atoms of hydrogen, two of oxygen—is im 
patient to leave. It readily deserts its brothers and 
cousins to oxidize and bleach the unwanted “‘off”’ tone 
The result: uniformly gleaming white goods, ready for 
further mill processing and manufacture into shirts 
sheets, towels, and other products. 

This triumph is one more illustration of the many 
ways Columbia-Southern industrial chemicals like 
hydrogen peroxide, caustic soda, soda ash, chlorin« 
ammonia, muriatic acid, and other basic or specialty 
chemicals work behind the scenes. Our Columbia 
Southern chemicals, technical assistance, and other 
services help hundreds of manufacturers and processors 
to build better products at less cost. 

The Columbia-Southern Chemical Corporation, 
One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
Offices in principal cities. In Canada: Standard Chem- 
ical Limited. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Pilate Glass Company 








ECONOMIC 


FACTS ON 


FASTENERS 
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@ Fastener value-analysis shows 
big dollar savings 


@ Quality improved at same time 


If you know what to look for, there 
are sizable savings to be found in 
standard fasteners. See what hap- 
pened when the RB&W Fastener 
Man analyzed fastener usage: 

Shown the merits of high strength 
bolts, a company standardized on 
them exclusively, saved $12,000 the 
first year, $28,000 the next. 

Showing a manufacturer how to 
substitute high strength bolts for 
heavy head milled bolts, the RB&W 
Fastener Man pointed to a $4,500 
annual saving on this item alone. 

At a plant with 23,000 different 
fastener items in inventory, more 
than half were eliminated...cutting 
costs from buying to assembly. 

Where special fasteners were used 
in heavy equipment, substituting 
cap screws offered $13,000 saving 
on a production run of 500 units. 





So it goes. Using high carbon cap 
screws where costlier socket screws 
are not really needed . .. cap screws 
for studs and nuts in certain appli- 
cations... replacing machined parts 
with cold headed pieces ... there are 
plenty of ways to economize. 

Take a look at your own fastener 
usage through the eyes of an RB&W 
Fastener Man. Contact Russell, 
Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Com- 
pany, Port Chester, New York. 





Y 114th year 


Plants at: Port Chester, N. Y.; Coraopolis, Pa.; 
Rock Falls, Ill.; Los Angeles, Calif. Additional 
sales offices at: Ardmore (Phila.), Pa.; Pittsburgh; 
Detroit; Chicago; Dallas; San Francisco, Sales 
agents at: Milwaukee; New Orleans; Denver; Fargo. 
Distributors from coast to coast. 


R B & W FASTENERS—STRONG POINT OF ANY ASSEMBLY 
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heat resistant material on earth for its 
weight.” Cloth made from quartz 
thread will be used to reinforce plastic 
forms used in aircraft and missiles to 
help them maintain their strength at 
temperatures ranging from 1,800F to as 
high as 3,000F for short periods. Most 
other materials of comparable strength 
and weight cannot withstand such 
temperatures. GE figures there’s a po 
tential weight reduction of more than 
10 to 1 where plastics reinforced with 
quartz can replace metal. This is an 
important factor in missiles where the 
tule of thumb requires 500 Ib. of gross 
missile weight for each pound of pav- 
load. 

Civilian applications of quartz cloth 
are expected to include filters, flexible 
or irregular-form thin insulation, safety 
devices, and heat- resistant plastic struc- 
tural forms 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A new automatic control system for ait 


and gas compressors offers more com- 
plete monitoring of operations in a 
compressor svstem. It keeps watch on 
such things as air pressure and tempera- 


ture, lubricating oil pressure and tem- 
perature, leaking valves, and mechani- 
cal failure of running parts. If some- 
thing goes wrong, a horn sounds and an 
amber light spots the particular trouble; 
if no corrective action is taken, the con- 
trol shuts down the svstem. Manufac- 
turer: Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York. 
* 

An airplane seat belt that winds on a 
mall reel attached to the seat allows 
passengers great freedom of movement 
Because of this, it mav promote safet 
by encouraging travelers to keep the 
belt fastened throughout a flight. The 
reel has an inertial lock, so that am 
sudden force will restrict the belt al- 
most instantly Manufacturer: Acro 
therm Corp., Bantam, Conn 


* 

\ takeoff monitor is designed to help 
1et pilots tak« ff ifely n available 
commercial runwavs. It measures dis 
tance traveled and ground speed, and 
compares ground speed at anv given 
distan with that normally expectec 
f the particular aircraft and _ takcoft 
condition Normal or subnormal pe 

formanct indicated bv a “go” and 
no-go” signal. Manufacturer: Avien, 


In Woodside, N. Y. Cost: about 


e 
The new look for bulk milk trucks is 
rectangular plastic tank designed fot 
lower silhouette, lower center of gravity 
ind less weight than other tanks of com 
parabl pacit including — elliptical 
pla t Manufactu Heil Co 
NMilw Wis. ¢ t: $8,211 plus t 
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New -type idiers on old conveyor 
stretch greasing intervals to years 





A Three-mile conveyor has 48" belt, 


carrying capacity of 1800 yards 
per hour at 675 feet per minute. 


Jeffrey PERMASEAL® Idler 


30 million yards of overburden since 1948 
10 million more on this job... 


M. A. Hanna, Pierce Mine, North Hibbing, Minnesota 


Removal of 2,700,000 yards to date has required 
a mile of new conveyor sections, extending the 
entire system over three miles of hilly Min- 
nesota terrain. 

Jeffrey PERMASEAL" Idlers are installed as 
original equipment in the new sections, as 
replacement idlers in the old sections. 

PERMASEAL’S unique double seal design pro- 
tects bearings as they have never been protected 
before, stretches greasing intervals from months 


to years — slashes direct and indirect costs. At 
M. A. Hanna and many other companies, PERMA- 
SEAL® Idlers are proving their ability to outlast 
any other idler on the market. 

Your materials-handling supervisor should 
have our new Catalog No. 909 on belt conveyors. 
It has valuable design and descriptive data. Con- 
tact a Jeffrey distributor, or write The Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Company, 960 North Fourth 
Street, Columbus 16, Ohio. 


GUErrReY | 


CONVEYING * PROCESSING + MINING EQUIPMENT.,..TRANSMISSION MACHINERY,..CONTRACT MANUFACTURING 








TMI Tubing 
Stays On The 
Progress Beam! 





TMI adopted one of 
business’ most challenging 
axioms years ago: ““Think big about little 
things” ! By doing so, TMI tubing has 
developed the dependable habit of helping 
our customers improve their profit pat- 
terns ... and their product performances. 





It takes plenty of TMI experienced 
research and cold-drawing ingenuity to 
set such a leadership pace but it’s worth 
it! “Little” things like closer tolerances 
—wall—O.D.—1.D.—spell out the “Big” 
difference that keeps TMI tubing on the 
progress beam in nuclear applications, in 
aviation, in instrumentation, and at every 
important point on the metalworking 
horizon. Stay on the progress beam 
with TMI. 


quality production at 

TMI—.050" to .625" 

O.D. with tolerances as 
close as .0005" when required. 
Larger sizes to 
1.25" O.D. 
accepted on 
Strict custom 
basis. 


f The standard range of 





TUBE METHODS INC. 


METALLURGISTS © ENGINEERS © MANUFACTURERS 


BRIDGEPORT (Montgomery County), PA 
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CHARTS OF THE WEEK 








Federal 
Reserve District 


1. Boston + 2.3% 
2. New York +1.2% 
3. Philadelphia + 3.2% 
4. Cleveland —0.2% 
5. Richmond +1.3% 
6. Atlanta + 2.6% 
7. Chicago + 0.2% 
8. St. Louis + 1.9% 
9. Minneapolis + 2.3% 
10. Kansas City + 4.0% 
11. Dallas — 1.4% 
12. San Francisco =+3.5% 
Nation +1.5% 





The Income Pattern: 


Business Week's Regional Income Indexes 


U. S. Incomes: Up 1.5% From Last Year 











1941 = 100; adjusted for seasonal, Sept. figures preliminary; Aug. revised. 


fo 


© Business wee 


The Indexes 


Sept. August 

1958 1958 

292.02 286.06 285.53 
320.07 316.49 316.30 
313.62 311.60 303.96 
354.75 350.38 355.29 
388.04 384.26 383.06 
483.86 490.07 471.76 
362.00 363.14 361.27 
344.20 351.35 337.89 
380.46 375.77 371.95 
441.65 438.38 424.65 
509.75 507.16 516.85 
417.89 417.75 403.72 
369.83 368.39 364.23 











Pocketbooks Put On Some Fat 


U.S. incomes in September, 1958, 
topped the year-ago level by 1.5%, ac- 
cording to BUSINESS WEEK’s composite 
of regional income indexes. This is the 
largest year-to-year gain since last Janu- 
ary. 

In all but two regions, Cleveland and 
Dallas, higher incomes were reached; in 
seven districts, the gain exceeded the 
national average. Kansas City enjoved 
the largest year-to-year improvement, 
followed by San Francisco and Phila 


delphia. Record-high income levels 
were reached by New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Richmond. 

Stepped-up construction activity, 


manufacturing employment, and depart- 
ment store sales contributed largely to 





the increases in most areas. Cleveland’s 
slow rate of recovery can be traced to 
two factors—rain-damaged crops and 
heel-dragging on auto production, which 
wields a strong influence on this re- 
gion’s steel output. Dallas’ drop 1s 
1 reflection of last vear’s un- 
usually high levels 

rom August to September, incomes 
were up 0.4% for the nation. Only 
Atlanta, Chicago, and St. 
Louis—showed a month-to-month de- 
cline. Largest gain was recorded by the 
Boston district, up 2.1% over August to 
its highest level since December, 1957. 
St. Louis dropped 2.0% from the rec- 
ord-hign August, 1958, level to second- 
highest income for this region 


simply 


three re gions 
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NEW JESSOP steel PLATE 


offers exceptional resistance to wear 
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Pe  :_—_— arm 
THIS IS THE YEAR OF THE 


DIPLOMAT 


an unsurpassed oceanfront Hotel 
and Country Club on 400 acres! 


PREMIERE DECEMBER 17 


18-hole, on-premises, championship 
Golf Course, Cary Middlecoff, Pro! 
George E. Fox, Managing Director 


Write for brochure see your Travel Agent 








All-Purpose 
1959 Calendar 


AND 
SCHEDULE 
PLANNER 
ONLY 60¢ 

PPD. 


luahi 





for executives 
and salesmen. Contains 12 

size 8," x tI” 100 Ib. bond 

sheets, with space for recording appointments, ex- 
penses, etc. every day during the year. Punched 


for 2 or 3-ring binder—or use as wall calendar. 
For sale at stationery, book & department stores. 
if not available locally, order direct. IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY. 


PAYNE PUBLISHERS 
P.O. Box 5564 


clues: 








WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 








To The Solution 
of Management 
Men’s Problems 





Published: weekly —closes 11 days in 
advance. 


Rate—$10.15 per line ($5.08 per line 


for position wanted ads), minimum 2 


lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 


count 3 words for box number. 





A4PDRESS BOX NO. REPLIES TO 
Classified Ad Dir of 


Bor No, 

this publication. 
Send to ofc nearecat wou 
NEW YORK 386: P.O 
CHICAGO 11 520 N 
SAN 


BON 12 
Michigan Ave 
FRANCISCO 4: 68 Post St 





POSITION WANTED 


Geologist, employed, can find oil for you. 
Needs retainer. PW-9375, Business Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICE 


Market and product development, diversifica- 
tion and acquisition studies. James E. Jump 
& Associates, 20 Church St., Greenwich, Conn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
The Truth—if you are a $5,000-to-$20,000 
investor you should have our free folder 
‘What Is A Royalty’ for higher monthly in- 
come than is possible elsewhere. Address BW 
Operator, Room 724, Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, 
Colorado. 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 





Commercial and Real Estate Financing, ist & 
2nd Mortgages, Construction Loans, Chattel 
Loans on Machinery, Equipment, Fixtures & 
Inventory, Sales & Leaseback, Present Fi- 
nancing Consolidated and increased. Pay- 
ments Reduced. Receivable Discounting. Re- 
Discounting and Installment Financing. Long- 
Term Subordinated Note and Debenture Fi- 
nancing. New Ventures Financed. Promotional 
financing. U. S. & Canada. Sy Field Co., 
1457 Broadway, New York, N. Y. WI 7-7395. 
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New Construction Put in Place 


Billions of Dollars 1947-49 Valves 


1950 1951 1952 


Data: Labor, Commerce Depts. 


Building to Top 


Construction spending in 1959 will 
pass the $50-billion mark for the first 
time, according to joint estimates by the 
U.S. Depts. of Labor and Commerce. 
Of next year’s total, public construction 
—more than 35% of it for federally 
aided highways—should take $2.1-billion 
more than the $15-billion figured for 
this segment in 1958. 

In private construction, the largest 


| 
1959 


est, 


GBUSINESS WEE « 


$50-Billion 


share of the $35.2-billion spending fore- 
cast will go for residential building— 
more than School construction 
will represent $3.6-billion in total 1959 
spending, all but $600-million of it from 
public funds. 

Public spending’s share of total con- 
struction has grown from 23% in 1950 
to 33% in 1959—the biggest slice since 


World War II. 


55%. 


Butter and Margarine Production 


Millions of Lbs. 


1940 1942 1944 1946 1948 


Data: U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 





1950 1952 1954 1956 1958 


est. 
@eysiness weer 


Butter Melts Before Oleo 


Margarine production in 1958 will 
exceed butter output for the first time 
in history (BW—Nov.15'58,p36). The 
Agriculture Dept. estimates 1958 mar- 
garine production at 1,575-million Ib., 
surpassing the 1957 record of 1,461-mil- 
hon Ib. by 8%. At the same time, but- 
ter production will melt from 1,549-mil- 
lion Ib. in 1957 to 1,515-million Ib. in 
1958, a 2% decline. 

Per-capita consumption of margarine 
is expected to set a record in 1958, 
while butter consumption will change 
little. Oleo use-per-person of 8.6 Ib. in 
1957 topped butter consumption—8.5 
lb.—for the first time. This represents 


a sharp change in the consumption pat- 
tern of these two products since 1935. 
In that year, per-capita use of butter 
was 17.6 Ib., compared with 3 Ib. for 
margarine. 

During the past 10 vears, margarine 
production has increased 73%. Much 
of the stimulus came from repeal of 
restrictions and taxes in many states on 
the production and sale of colored 
margarine. Economy-minded house- 
wives and strong national advertising 
did the rest. 

Exports of oleomargarine have grown 
from 2.4-milli_n Ib. in 1950 to 4.9-mil- 
lion Ib. in 1957—a 104% increase. 
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THE TREND 





A Hard Look at Mergers 


Anyone who reads the 88-page opinion of Judge 
Edward Weinfeld in the Bethlehem-Youngstown 
merger case realizes that the government won all 
the way. It is indeed a sweeping decision against 
he two merger-minded steel companies. 

Of course, the losers can still appeal to the U.S. 
Supreme Court. But it is a poor bet to assume that 
the tribunal would upset Weinfeld’s findings. For 
one thing, he has a perfect record in having his 
rulings upheld. For another, the Court as now con- 
stituted has already shown in the 1957 du Pont case 
its antitrust attitude. 

So, it is useless to wait to consider the effects of 
the newer Bethlehem-Youngstown decision. We have 
already seen one effect—Youngstown common stock 
fell four points the day the decision was announced. 
But more important are the possible effects on other 
pending or planned mergers and the question 
whether the merger device in the business world is 
headed for a sharp decline. 


A Question of Competition 


Judge Weinfeld held that the acquisition of 
Youngstown by Bethlehem would result in a sub- 
stantial lessening of competition in substantial mar- 
kets. The simple hooking together of two companies 
in the same line of business is bound to eliminate 
competition between them. The two companies 
argued, however, they were not competing very 
much against each other. But the government con- 
vinced the judge otherwise—that the proposed 
merger would cut out a substantial independent 
alternative source of supply for all steel consumers. 

The judge was also persuaded that the merger 
would eliminate Youngstown as a vital source of 
supply for independent fabricators competing with 
Bethlehem in such products as wire rope. Further, 
Youngstown would no longer be a buyer of some 
steel products for its oil field supply stores. 

It is difficult to see how many other business 
mergers would survive when subjected to either the 
horizontal or vertical attack or both, as endorsed by 
Judge Weinfeld. 

Bethlehem also lost its point that the merger 
would enable the new combination to compete more 
effectively against U.S. Steel, the biggest factor in 
the industry, than the two companies can separately. 
Bethlehem had made quite a point of its intention 
to create new capacity in Chicago, a steel deficit 
area. Judge Weinfeld seemed to feel the necessary 
expansion would come anyway. He held further 
that the argument didn’t hold as a matter of law. 
And, beyond that, he said others in the steel 
industry might feel the urge to merge in 
order to build their strength to compete more suc- 
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cessfully against both U.S. Steel and Bethlehem. 

In total, the decision of Judge Weinfeld leaves 
us up in the air about the possibility of any further 
business merger of large size getting judicial clear- 
ance—unless one of the to-be-merged companies can 
prove conclusively it is headed for bankruptcy with- 
out a merger rescue. 


One-Man Democracy 


Since last spring there has been a dramatic trans- 
formation in the fortunes of France. Thanks to the 
strong leadership of Gen. de Gaulle, the French 
voters have just given the Communists an electoral 
drubbing and greatly weakened them as a political 
power in France. The Poujadists have been practi- 
cally wiped out. The nation no longer stands despair- 
ingly on the edge of civil war, as it did in May. 
Instead, it looks hopefully to a rebirth of national 
unity and strength. 

Call it one-man democracy, or what you will, the 
de Gaulle regime has managed to throw off the 
political shackles of the Fourth Republic without 
resorting either to army control or fascist methods. 
Both in France and Algeria, de Gaulle has combined 
political finesse and solid statesmanship. Now it 
must be hoped that he will do the same in meeting 
a problem that threatens to divide Western Europe 
—the dispute over the Free Trade Area (page 99). 

It may be a while yet before there are any con- 
clusive negotiations for peace in Algeria. After fail- 
ing recently in an effort to negotiate with the Alge- 
rian rebels, de Gaulle has let the issue lie, apparently 
counting on the elections in France and Algeria to 
strengthen his hand. Certainly the rebel leaders can 
no longer have any doubt that France has a govern- 
ment which can’t be trifled with and which is strong 
enough to make peace. 

Meanwhile de Gaulle has been forced to grapple 
with the dispute between the European Common 
Market and the British-sponsored Free Trade Area. 
Unless this dispute can be compromised, Western 
Europe could be divided against itself economically. 
Trouble could also arise with France’s neighbors— 
in this case with West Germany and Italy—if de 
Gaulle were to push his ambition to have France 
play a centerstage role in NATO. Apparently he 
would like to see the Atlantic Alliance run by a 
directorate that would be dominated by the U.S., 
Britain, and France. 

France and the West—the Common Market coun- 
tries, their neighbors and the whole Atlantic Com- 
munity—will be strengthened if de Gaulle handles 


these delicate problems with the skill he has shown 
in France and Algeria. 
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B.E. U. offers you a new proven technique for increasing pre 
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GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


@- Specified 
ARMADILLO CHUTE LINING 
to resist abrasion and mild corrosion 


A Tire-tread stock of extreme thickness 
resists abrasion, corrosion and impact 


B Fabric backing of one or two plies 
available. Can also be vulcanized to 
metal backing, when required 





And these are only a few of the ever-ine reasing uses tor cated. ARVMAPLATE. for exampl . Can le sawee sheared. 
super-tough ARMADILLO and steel-backed ARMAPLATI 


rolled. bent. punched and bolted. For the rest of the story 
rubber sheeting. The G.T.M.—Goodvear Technical Man 


contact the GVM. through vour Goodyear Distributor — 


or by writing Goodyear, Industrial Products Division 


Akron 16. Ohio. 


recommends them as incomparable abrasion-fighters. For 
they refuse to cut. tear. gouge or dent. They shrug off the 


attacks of acid. corrosion and heat. In fact. they’ ve been 


. rec It’s smart to do business wit) your Goodyear D Ie 
known to oullast hea y steel ] tol hee 

can give vou fast. dependable se ce on Tlose. V-l / 
How can you use these phenomenal materials? Their Belts and many other industrial rubber and 4 
application is almost limitless for they re available in a plies. Look for him in the Yellow Pages ut R Go 
wide variety of sizes and thicknesses. They re easily fabri or “Rubber Products” 
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